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1 e their Hearts; 
onvert their Soul 


CON] NTS 
ites to the 


i spirit ij 
1 spiri n 


Bp. Burnet’s admiration for him was un- 
bounded ; he constantly speaks of him as “ that 
angelic man,” or “ that apostolical man Leigh- 
ton;” and records that he “was accounted a 
saint from his youth up.” I may extract part of 
the portraiture Burnet has given in the Hist. of 


llis own Time — 


reatest « 


inv man. 


ow. ; and genuine. And he | 
. ved and h noured by nemory the greatest treasure of t 
hem as the saintly Rosert Leieu- th ent Savings of the Heathens as v 
indeed our Author » lives in his. tl lave ever known any man masts 


anner possibl 


WORKS 


We may sum up all criticism on the works of 

Leighton, with Mr. Pearson’s remark, that 

rhere are not many theological writers in whose 
volumes are more of ‘ the Seeds of Things.’ ” 

The above passages may suffice to show that 
Leighton’s rare merit has been appreciated, and 
that by not a few; and yet, strange to say, there 
is not (so far as I am aware) a really satisfactory 
edition of his Works to be had. Al p Leighton 
has not been particularly happy in his editors 
from first to last — from Dr. Fall to Mr. Pearson. 

; Che only attempt at a careful editing of Leighton 
of those that I am wequainted with, is to be found in the 
second edition of th Eichtee n Sermons. At the 


same time, few writers stand more in need of a 


happy and thankful 


careful and learned editor, —and that, because 
none of his MSS. were intended for the press. 
Ilis diffidence was so great that throughout his 
lifetime he steadily resisted the most urgent in- 
trexties of his frien 


publish. In fact — 


ls who importuned him to 


ige, in his Preface to I 
. Edinb. 1748, extracts t 
written to him in April, 1740, by “ The Rev 

[ Miles, F.R.S > phil 

RB 4 sopher and eminent divine.” Query, Who was this Dr, 

“Next to the ir ed Scriptures stand ighton’ Miles? fA dissenting minister at Tooting. See Gent’s 

Commentary on the Ist Epistle of St. Peter.” Mag. for June, 1793, p. 497., for some account of him.— 
Who was “ Mr. Elwyn?” Ep 


h fr 


; 


* whom he styles “ A consider 
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culties what to do with them; till they maturely con- 
sidered the difference there ought to be made between a 
settled resolute purpose, and an humble answer tu a ques- 
tion put to him concerning them.” —Zpistle to the Reader 
prefired to the First Edition of the Sermons. 

Of these MSS., some have been irrecoverably 
lost, and the rest have been published at different 
intervals, from 1692 to 1808.* It may be con- 
venient to give here the title of the received and 
standard edition of Leighton’s complete works, 
viz, Mr. Pearson’s edition : 

“Tue Wuote Works of the Most Reverend Father in 
Gop, Rozsert Leicuron, D.D., Archbishop of Glasgow. 
To which is pretixed A Life of the Author, By The Rev. 
John Norman Pearson, M.A., of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridce. A New Edition. In Four Volumes. London: 
Printed for James Duncan, Paternoster Row. mpcccxxv.” 

Mr. Pearson's bibliography of these Works is 
meagre in the extreme so far as it goes, and that 
is only as far as the year 1708, after which he 
curtly remarks, “ The later editions of his works 
are sufficiently known.”—Vol. i. p. clxxvii. He 


does not even give any account of the editions of 


his immediate predecessors, Jermentf and Mid- 
dleton.{ Moreover, Mr. Pearson gives us no 
clue as to his own mode and plan of editing: as 
to whether he simply reprinted Leighton’s Works 
as he found them, — and in that case, what edi- 


tions he followed; or whether he attempted to 
revise and correct them, and in that case, how 
far 


Dr. Fall was the original editor of Leighton’s 
Works, and very carelessly he did his work. The 


first of them which appeared was a volume of 


Eighteen Sermons, London, 1692.8vo. Dr. Fall's 
Prefave is an excellent one, and ought to be re- 
, ? 
printed in any careful edition of Leighton; as 
also his prefaces to the Comment on St. Peter, 
Posthumous Tracts, &e., none of which Mr. Pear- 
’ 

on cives.§ 

One of my chief objects in writing this note is 
to direct attention to the second edition of these 
sermons. It is thus entitled :— 

“ Eiautten Sermons Preached by the Most Reverend 
Dre. Roserr Leieurox, formerly Archbishop of Glas- 
yow. First Published in 1692. At the Desire of his 
Friends, from his Papers written with his own hand: 
And now Reprinted: Wherein all obvious Errors of the 
Press are amended: Some Notes added for the sake of 
the common Reader: And an Account of his Life pre- 


* The Lectures on the First Nine Chapters of St. Mat- 
thew's Gospel were first printed in Dr. Jerment’s Edition 
of the Works published in 1805—1808. 

+ Leighton’s Whole Works, with Life, &e., by Rev. Geo. 
Jerment., Lond. 1820. 4 vols. 8vo. Jerment’s first edition 
was in 5 vols, Svo, 1805, 6, 8, . 


Leighton’s Works by Rev. Erasmus Middleton. Lond. 


1818. 4 vols. 

I have never seen either of these works, but they seem 
to have been completely superseded by Pearson's edition. 
Middleton's first edition was in 4 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1805. 

§ Some account of Dr. Fall is given by Mr. Pearson at 
p- elv. The Editor of Rivington’s edition calls him “ A 
and a Prebe ndary of York.” —P. xvii. 


Scottish Divin 
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fixed. With an Appendix-at the end, containing Expli- 
cations of the Disputed Points of Justification, Assurance, 
&c. And an Index of the most material things. 
London: Printed for J. Rivington, in St. Paul’s Chure h- 
yard. M.p.cc.xLy.” 8vo. pp. 347, numbered, and pp. 57. 
unnumbered, 

Though I call the above the second edition, it 
would appear from Dr. Fall's preface to the Ist 
vol. of the Comment on St. Peter, printed in 1693, 
that the Sermons were reprinted either the same 
year in which they first appeared, or the following 
year: — 

“Thou mayest remember, in publishing some of this 
Author’s Discourses [7. e. the Sermons] about two years 
ago, a promise was made, that if they happened to be well 
received, more of them should see the light. The gene- 
ral acceptance they have met with, and the necessity the 
Booksellers found to make a second edition (though, by the 
Printer’s oversight, very incorrect) are sufficient grounds 
to oblige me to the making good that promise,” &c. 

The third edition of the Sermons, if I mistake 
not, is thus entitled : — 

“Abp. Leighton’s Select Works, containing Eighteen 
Sermons, Exposition on the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, and 
Ten Commandments, with Ten new Sermons, &c. Edin- 
burgh. Printed for David Wilson, a.pccxLv1.” 

Dr. Doddridge, in the preface to the edition of 
Leighton’s Expository Works, published by D. 
Wilson in two vols. 8vo., Edinburgh, 1748, speaks 
of the third edition of the Sermons, as “ that valu- 
able edition of them published by Mr. Wilson at 
Edinburgh two years ago, in comparison of which, 
nevertheless, it is certain that neither of the for- 
mer are to be named.” By this it is evident that 
Dr. Doddridge knew of only three editious of the 
Sermons at the time he wrote. So I must make 
a Query * with regard to the “second edition ™ 
Dr. Fall speaks of, and meantime ignore it till 
better informed. 

Wilson's “ valuable edition” of the Sermons I 
have never seen, but have good reason for doubt- 
ing that it equals, much less surpasses, that of 
Rivington. This latter, which I call the second, 
is indeed a valuable edition. In it we can see at 
a glance both the text as it stood in the first edi- 
tion, and the corrections which are necessary ; 
obscure passages are explained, and quotations 
verified in many excellent notes ; moreover, there 
are useful prefaces, &c., and a very good index. 
In fact, as a critical edition, it will be found indis- 
pensable. 

The editor of this edition (whoever he be+) 
observes of the Sermons : — 

“As he [ Abp. Leighton] did not publish them in his 
lifetime, so we may presume from the form he left them 
that he had no thought of ever letting them see the light: 





c* In a fly-leaf of the Commentary on St. Peter, 1701, 
the Eighteen Sermons are advertised as having been 
printed in 1691. The edition of 1692 would thus seem to 
be the booksellers’ reprint that Fall speaks of. ] 

[t It is ascribed to Wm. Wogan, Esq., of Ealing, 
the learned commentator upon the Proper Lessons of the 
Church of England. See “N, & 6° i* S, xi. 245.) 
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it appears very plainly by the Composition, they never 


had his finishing hand. Whatever inaccuracies or defects 
were in the Original Copy, it is evident they have been 
increased by the mistakes of the Transcriber or Printer: 
The many obvious Errors of Words, and especially in the 
Pointing, and even in dividing the Paragraphs, do mani- 
festly prove this. But still the Substance, like pure gold, 
loses nothing of its intrinsic value: so that, with all their 
imperfections, a serious and attentive Reader cannot, 
in its worst dress, but find many Beauties, and a rich 
Treasure of Divine Knowledge. What gave the Editor 
the first favourable opinion was the high regard which 
two great and wise men *, now with God, always ex- 
pressed for these Discourses. The very frequent perusal of 
them since, and still discovering some new Beauties, and 
(through Grace) some new Instruction and spiritual 
Advantage, put him upon correcting the many literal 
faults (of which a long list might be produced), and sup- 
plying such defects and gaps as seemed to- injure the 
sense or break the connexion. But although the whole 
will not appear with that advantage which the Author’s 
own hand would have given it; yet as the Book is grown 
so very scarce, and has always bore a high Character, 
among all good men who had ever read it, especially as 
it is chiefly levelled to oppose some unsound Doctrines 
now reviving amongst us, it is hoped that the present 
Edition will be received with no less Favour and Appro- 
bation. The Preface to the First Edition will speak the 
rest: Tu which are prefixed some Extracts from the Pre- 
faces to his Grace’s other Works.” + 

Subsequent editors, taking occasion from the 
many errors of the first edition, have made some 
unwarrantable changes, and have in some places 
corrupted the text still farther. This may be 
seen by comparing the text of the standard, or 
Pearson edition, with Rivington’s reprint of 1745 : 

“The chief Mourners, the Precentors to take up the 
Tune of these Threnes,” Serm. vu. p. 123. Pearson has 
themes, vol. iii. p. 177. “ Disgregate,” p. 23.; Pn. dissi- 
pate, p.102. “ Inordinacies,” p. 32.; Pn. corruptions, p. 
109. “Ingrate,” pp. 42. 69.; Pn. ungrateful, pp. 115. 219. 
* Moyling,” p. 63.; Pn. turmoiling, p. 131. “ Reduction,” 
pp. 70. 289.; Pn. restoration, pp. 137. 296. “ Superfice,” 
p. 124.; Pn. surfuce, p. 177. “ Elogy,” p. 155.; Pn. eu- 
logy, p. 200. “ Peculiar,” p. 156.; Pn. prerogative, p. 201. 
“ Persuasives,” p. 165.; Pn. motives, p. 206. “ By-past,” 
p. 186.; Pn. past, p. 123. “Evil Tidings,” p. 201.; Pn. 
evil things, p. 234. “ Embase,” p.215.; Pn. debase, p. 244. 
“ Poor moment,” ib.; Pn. moment, p. 245. “ Prejudicate 
differencing,” p.225.; Pn. prejudicial distinguishing, p. 
251. “A very lovely Song,” p. 227.; Pn. a fine song, p. 
252. “ Boggle,” p. 205.; Pn. bog, p. 278. “Charactered,” 
p. 259.; Pn. characterized, p. 276. “ Greatened,” p. 291.; 
Pn. aggravated, p. 298. 

“ Not only do they by the smell of his Garments, or such 
imposed Rights, obtain the blessing.”—Serm. VIII. p. 146. 
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In Pearson, the word Righés is altered to rites, | 


p- 193.—See an excellent Note on the passage in 
Rivington's edition. 

“ He commands thee to roll thyself on Him.” — Serm. 
XII. p. 218, 


*“ Sir R. Southwell and Sir F. Philips. 
whom often expressed his desire to see a new and more 
correct edition.” 

+ The few uncorrected errors I have observed in this 
2nd edition are: p. 117. 1. 2. “casually” for causally; p. 
156. 1. 2. “is” for are ; p. 179.1. 34. “and a combination ” 
for and NoT a combination ; p. 204. “strait” for straight ; 
p. 205. 1. 1. “to” for with. 


The last of 
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This phrase, taken from the original in Ps. 
xxxvii. 5., occurs before in the same Sermon, p. 
209., and-also in Serm. XXVI.; Pn. p.397. But 
at the first reference it is altered in Pearson, to rely 
on Him, p. 246. 

“ The most [ Hearers] are presentany Mushroom Chris- 
tians; soon ripe, soon rotten.” — Serm. XIII. p. 227. 


Ts there such a word as “ presentany?” It is 


altered in Pearson (p. 252.) to present, which does 
not mend the matter much. 

“Humility is an odoriferous Grace, it is a decoring 
Grace, and adds a Kind of sweetness to all other Graces ; 
yea it serves singularly as a Character [i. e. test or crite- 
rion | for the trial of the truth of all other Graces. As 
Balsam, which is the chief of precious ointments (Baaj 
Shemin), is the truest and best, which, put into any 
liquor, goes to the bottom; that but slight [i. c. of litt! 
worth ] which swims above. So,” &c.—Serm. VIII. p. 137 

In Pearson, “ decoring Grace” is changed into 
gracing Grace ; “used to be tried” is inserted after 
ointments (as perhaps is necessary); but “ Baal 
Shemin” is omitted, pp. 186-7. 

From the Sermon (XII.) on Psalm exii. 7. J 
give the following passage, brackets and all, as | 
find it in Rivington, and then the same in Pear- 
son : — 

“This Blessedness [is] unfolded [in this Psalm] as a 
rich Landskip, so that we may view the well mixed 
Colours, the Story and Tissure of it. [It is] the whole 
Alphabet in Capital Letters: take all and set them toge- 
ther, it is a most full and complete Blessedness; not a 
Letter wanting toit..... 

“ The first words fof this Psalm are very remarkable ; 
they serve | as the Inscription ito the whole, viz.| Tar 
BLESSEDNESSES OF Man: Then follow the particulars,” 
&ce., pp. 201-202.; ef. Note. 

“The blessedness is unfolded, like a rich landscape, 
that we may view the well mixed colours, the story and 
tissue of it, through the whole a/phabet in capital letters. 
And take all and set them together, it is a most full and 
complete blessedness, not a letter wanting to it 

“The first words are the inscription, The blessedness of 
that man, ¥c. So the particulars follow,” &c, — Pearson, 
pp. 234-5. 

In Sermon VI. pp. 99-100., compare the pas- 
sage relating to Horace’s Rich Miser with that in 
Pn. p. 159.; and again, with regard to Horace’s 
Just Man, the words, “ And a Heathen could say 
of a good man,” p. 207. are not in Pn. p. 238. 
In Sermon XIL. p. 217., a passage from Lucan is 
given, which in the first edition was erroneously 
ascribed to Horace. The error is corrected in the 
2nd edition, but not in Pearson, p. 246. A little 
farther on a similar error occurs, Caligula taking 
the place of Adrian, Pn. p. 247. In Sermon X. 
“ Concordia discordia,” an erratum of the Ist edi- 
tion, is noted in the 2nd, p. 164., but repeated by 
Pearson, p. 206. In Sermon IL. p. 22., xappyoia is 
omitted in the modern edition, Pn. p. 101. Com- 
pare the following passage with that in Pearson :— 

“Thus all these [conflicts] do but increase the Vic- 
tories and Triumphs of Love, and make it more glorious. 
As they tell us of [ Hercules’s Mistress: ] her multiplying 
labours to that Champion, [ added to the ! his 


ams 


numer i 
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Atchievements; the case of Christ’s Votaries is the 
] They are not only Conquerors, but more than 


*— Serm. X VIL. p- 277. 


“The words 


same: 
Conquerors, by multiplied victories 

The editor in a note: 
above inserted, or words to the same effect, ap- 
peared necessary to perfect the sense.” The above 


obser ves 


passage stands in its original obscurity in Pearson. 
It will suffice to compare one other passage : — 


+] 
tle 


“ Here is the best Elogy the Apos will bestow upon 
of natures, {that it Enmity against God. 
the sparkles of Virtue and Moral Goodness in 


Besides 





is 


J l 
Civil Men, and Ancient Heathens, are no better. 
many other things to be said of the Virtues of those Phi- 
losophers, their Ignorance of Christ, by Whom alone this 
Enmity is removed, [ was an essential Defect }.” — Serm. 


LX. pp. 155-6. 

* Here is the best eulogy the Apostle will bestow upon 
the best of natures, Enmity against God. Nay, all the 
sparkles virtue and moral in civil men 
and ancient heathens are no better; besides many other 
things to be said of the virtues of these philosophers, as, 
ignorance of Christ, by whom alone this enmity is re- 
moved.” — Pn. p. 200. 

Abp. Leighton, as Burnet tells us, “ spent some 
years in France, and spoke that language like one 
born there ;” and the editor of Rivington’s edi- 
tion has several Notes on the “Gallicisms” to be 
found in the Eighteen Sermons. ‘Thus, at p. 12., 
Trait is noted French word. Johnson, by 
the way, declares it to be “scarce English” in his 
time; und even though now completely natu- 
ralised, I cannot find it in Richardson. Finesse 
occurs in Serm. XILL, with a Note, p. 229.; and 
Tissure in Serm. XIL, p. 201.: but the modern 
editions read Fineness and Tissne. See also a 
Note on Diligences, Serm. XVIII. p. 281. I give 


three examples with the Notes at length : — 


ot goodness 


as a 


“ He never intended to banish Sin, but to retire it to his 
innermost and best room.” — Serm. I. p. 14. 

&c.] The verb Retire, in an active sense, 
und the Author abounds with such French 
Idioms, being a great master of that language; 
nifies to Harbour or Entertain, according to that French 
Phrase, Retire harbour or receive or 
into his house.” 


“ To retire it, 
is a Gallicism ; 


an 1 Ssi- 
chacun chez soy, to 
- Note. 
Retire, in its active sense, signifying ¢o withdraw, 
is again used by Leighton in Serm. XXXI.: — 


“Ty 
Pn. p. 435. 





retire My favourable Presence from them.” 





But surely it was an established English word 
long before Leighton’s time: Shakspeare, Bacon, 
and many others use it. Thus the latter says in 
the Dedication of his Essays, dated 1597 : — 


“ T did ever hold there might bee as great a vanitie in 





refyring and withdrawing men conceites from the 
worlde, as in obtruding them.” 

“ The Wisd fr 1 e is pure; this their Engage- 
ment to Heaven for it, excludes vaunting and boasting.” 

Serm. I. p. 15 

“ Their Engagement to Heaven for it. Another Gal- 
licism, and means the conscious sense they have of their 
being obliged or beholden to Heaven for it.” — Note. 


“Tf all our love must go to God, what remains for our 
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Neighbour? Indeed all [must] go upwards, and be all 
placed on Him; but from thence it is refunded and regu- 
lated downwards to men, according to His Will,” —Serm. 
X. p. 182 

* Requlated 
French reculdé, which signifies derived or poure 1 down. 
Vote. 


Seems to be a coined word from the 


In the above passage, “refunded” is changed 
into resounded by the modern editors, (Pearson, 
p. 220.) 

“Interpretative,” in the 
avowed, occurs in Serm, IX. p. 156.: 
and, (as they call it), Inte rpre tative Enmity. 

E1RIONNACH. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


declared, 


= Practical, 


” 


sense of 





CAXTON : PINSON, ETC. 


Looking over some works in a library contain- 
ing a good many specimens of early printing and 
a few manuscripts, I have just met with the fol- 
lowing, of which I think a Note may be made. A 
small 4to. volume, in very old binding, contains 
the following items : — 

1. Octavo Idus Augusti fiat Servic. de trans- 
This consists 
of ten leaves printed in red and black, with a 
figurative representation of God, &c. at the be- 

It ends, “ Caxton me fieri fecit.” 

2 stum duleissimi nominis iesu fiat Septimo 
idus Augusti, of twenty-four leaves, 
printed in red and black. It ends, “ Per 
Ricardum Pinson.” A blank page follows, and 
the last page is occupied with the monogram of 
at ee 

3. Incipit Augustinus de virtute 
Ten folios. A device of Hercules with his club, 
and a lion on a shield upon the last page. No 
printer nor date. 

4. Alberti Magni de virtutibus Anime. Thirty- 
two leaves. Ends with a device of a fortified « ity. 
Text is followed by “Impressum Antwerpiz per 
me Gerardum leeu. Anno dni M°ccec®lxxxix 
xilij. die Mensis Marcij.” 

Nider, de Morali lepra. About 
ninety leaves. At the end “Impressus per me 
Johanem de Westfalia.” No date nor place. 

Perhaps some of these items may furnish sug- 
gestions for a note or two from of yow 
bibliographical correspondents, who may have 
meerning these tracts which 
I have no doubt that 
hours in many similar unvisited 
collections of “woul | be ibundantly re- 
warded. What I have myself already met with, 
both in print and in MS., has very much inter- 
ested me. I will mention, such now 
occur to my memory, a volume of Treatises by 
St. Augustine, in a nicely-written MS. of the 


ginning. 


2, F 





consists 


me 


Psalmorum. 


5. Johannis 


some 


some information ci 
I am not now able to give. 
a few almost 


books 


as 


among 


tenth century ; a similar volume of Origen’s Ho- 


ll 
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milies on Leviticus in Latin, followed by a re- 
markable letter from one French bishop to another 
against ordaining presbyters for money. <A small 
volume of the thirteenth century, containing a 
long Poem oun Alexander the Great in Latin hexa- 
meters; a poem on a religious subject, attributed 
to Ovidius Naso! something about the Theodosian 
Codex; a treatise relating to the Calendar; a 
wem on a similar subject, and other matters. 
A volume containing MS. lives of various saints 
in English; to each of them is prefixed a few 
lines in rhyme. A small volume giving sundry 
statutes relating to the Dean, §c. of Hereford, 
given by Charles I., and other matters; two 
MSS. of the Latin Bible; a printed treatise in 
a volume containing others, stating in the colo- 
phon that the work was completed at Paris in 
1423, which requires explanation. Two volumes 
of the Gruns Chr niques de France, with curious 
illustrations. Book-covers which would gladden 
the heart of our well-known friend in Abchurch 
Lane, &e. &e. Lest, however, my Note should be 
metamorphosed into a catal vue of the store to 
which I bave now had acx ess, let me in <« onclusion 
express a hope that we may some day secure, by 
means of a parliamentary commission or private 
enterprise, a catalogue of all the more remarkable 
manuscripts and the most precious printed books 
to be found in this country, — at least of all such 
as are not personal property. We are here far 
behind our French neighbours, but it is not too 
late to mend. B. H. Cowper. 


ROB KER AND THE FASHIONS OF 1719. 


While the Zimes and Punch are inveighing 
against the preposterous bulk of the fair sex of our 
e to bring to the notice of your 
e book in my library, to show that 


day, allow m 
readers a littl 
our forefathers in the reign of Geo. I. laboured 
under a similar social visitation. Here it is 


‘A Short and True Dis ripti of the Great I 





brances and Damages that City and Country is like to 
sustain by Wome ILs, if it be not speedily 
prevented. Togeth Ker’s Dedication to 
those that wear th 
rhe Dedication of this B 
Ca fen Shil s from each Hoo 
Ir l he year 1719.” 





small prophet in his way, who 
wrote divers tracts in prose and verse against the 
Defections of the 7 
manners, — which he seems to have hawked about 
the streets of Edinburgh and Glasgow. Lis 
denunciations against ordinary sinners, and the 
traitors who cons« nted to the Union, appear to 
have fallen harmless; but poor Ker ventured upon 
dangerous ground when he attacked the girded 
tails of the ladies: the incensed dames of Glas- 
gow would not stand this, and working upon the 


Mr. Ker was 








imes, — in religion, politics, and 
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Nicol Jarvies of that day, the luckless reformer 
was incarcerated in the Tolbooth by Provost 
Aird, “ for,” as he says, “ decrying against their 
Women’s Pride ;” and in another tract, A Missive 
Letter and Petition to the magistrates for enlarge- 
ment, he sharply rebukes the authorities for their 
tame submission in sacrificing him to the malice 
and vanity of their wives. 

Ker’s attack is in both prose and verse—*“ A 
Short Discourse of Fashions of Apparel,” in the 
former; and “A Poem against Farthing-gales,” 
in the latter : — 

“Oh! how immodest a thing it is to see,” savs the in- 
dignant moralist, “so many women with Girds at their 





rails, that men are put to a difficulty how to walk in thg 
streets, but are every day in great hazard of break 
their shin-bones, and called ill-bred forby And m 
if a man were upon the greatest express t can b 
he shall meet them in any strait stair or entry, vé in- 
not pass by them without being stopped i ed im 
pertinent to boot; forbye many other contu ind 
cumbrances that are made both in char and icles 


ud everywhere they come.” 


The author goes on to say, if these troublesome 
steel tails are not laid aside, churches, doors, stair- 
cases, carriages, &c. must be enlarged to admit 
their monstrous girded fats. Mr. K.’s poetry is 
below mediocrity. Following up his point, he 
ungallantly couples it with a wholesale sneer at 
the sex : — ° 

“ And let not men be over-trod, 
With snares that lie now in our 
Women to men have been great snares 
As may be seen in former days.” 


Again, — 


“Oh! the great sums now that are ward 
By many gentleman ] 


nd laird, 





i all m our wome! f 


d i} l 

At last Death will bring down their sai/s 
But enough of this. Let me now say, in justi 
to Ker, that he by no means confined his refor- 
the softer sex. There lies 


matory strictures t 
before me also — 

“ A Glass, wherein Nobles, Priests, and People may 
the Lord’s Controversies against Brit 5 
Fewer in Gilmertoun. Printed in the year 1/19 





in which the shortcomings of all classes are over- 
hauled in his peculiar fashion; but I fear the 
moral force of his teaching was neutralised by the 
following unhappy admission : “ that bitter expe- 
rience is the best teacher of fools, among which 1 
do esteem myself to be inferior to very few ” (’) 
Jd. O. 


PROBATION LISTS OF MERCHANT TAYLORS SCHOOL. 


I have been recently engaged in ex imining 
Probation Lists of Merchant Taylors’ School, and 
I think that the results of my researches may be 
interesting to your readers, while at the same 
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time their publication may assist me in identify- 
ing the names and obtaining farther information 
about those that bore them. In most cases the 
date of the boy's birth is given in addition to that 
of his admission into the school, but the earliest 
registers are generally much more exact in this 
particular than the later. 

I give the names, with date of birth if contained 
in the register, and append a few notes of my 
own, where I have been able to gain any inform- 
ation relating to them : — 


1. Nehemiah Rogers, born 1593. 

(Afterwards M.A. and Fellow of Jesus Coll. Cam- 
bridge. Preb. of Ely, 1636, Deprived in 1645. 
Died at Messing, 1660.) 

2. Christopher - - b, 1593. 

3. Gerrard Gore - b. 1594. 

4. William } - - b. 1598. 
(Sons of Gerard Gore, an eminent merchant, and 
brother of Sir John Gore, Lord Mayor of London, 

22 James I.) 

5. Sebastian White, b. 1591. 

(Probably connected with Sir Thomas White, the 

founder of the school.) 
6. Martin Pindar, b. 1594, 
(A Sir Paul Pindar was born in 1566, and died 1650. 

See Stow, b. 90.) 

. Thomas Ducket, b. 1594. 

(Perhaps son of Sir Thos. Ducket.) 
8. William Quarles, b. 1594; and John Quarles, b. 1596. 
%. Nathaniel Munck, b. 1597. 

(One of these names was patron of Little Birch in 
Essex in 1608.) 

10. Ilumpbry Shalcross, b. 1595. 


=i 


11. John Hoare, b. 1594. 
(Probably uncle of Sir Richard Hoare.) 
12. Humphry Offley, b. 1597. 


13. Anthony ? w, ? b. 1597. 
14. Cornelius § Wren - b. 1599. 
(Probably connected with Bishop Wren, who was 
also at M. T. S.) 
15. Gore Bond, b. 1596 
(Son of -William Bond, an eminent merchant, and 


cousin of Sir William Boni.) 
16. Rowland Swinnerton, b. 159°. 
(A name well known in civic annals.) 
7. Peter Heylin, b. Nov. 1599. 
(Ile appears to have been at Merchant Taylors’ 
a few months only.) 
. John Evelyn, b. Aug. 11, 1601. 
Eleazar Spead, b. 1601. 
(Of the family of the Chronologist.) 
20. Thomas Juxon, b. Dec, 21, 1601. 
(Connected with the Archbishop.) 
21. George Paulet, b. Feb. 14, 1603. 
22. Roger Heyrick, b. May, 1608. 

( Afterwards Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. He was son 
of Sir William, and brother of Richard Heyrick, 
the Presbyterian.) 

28. William Kennet, b. 1589. 
24. John Heyling, b. Feb. 7, 1600. 
+ (Was he brother to Peter H.?) 
25 William Chillingworth, b. Aug. 8, 1602. 
(Was this the great divine? I am aware that, ac- 
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| 27. James Gresham, b. 1599. 


cording to Wood, he was born at Oxford in October | 


1602, and not as above, but Wood is not infallible. 

The above W. C. left school in 1615. 

glad to identify him with his great namesake. ) 

26. William Seagar, b. April 24, 1604. ; 
(Son of Sir William, Garter- King.) 


I should be | 


28. Matthew Delaune, b. July 6, 1603. 
(Perhaps grandfather of Dr. William Delaune, Pre 
sident of St. John’s, Oxford.) 
. Richard Mulcaster, b. Aug. 1602. 
(A son of the eminent schoolmaster of that name.) 
. Nathaniel Ward, b. Jan. 2, 1605. 
(Afterwards Prebendary of Lincoln, died 1668.) 
. John Allington, b. Mar. 27, 1607. 
2. John Huit, b. Jan. 3, 1604 
(Afterwards of Pembroke Coll., Cambridge, D.D., 
adm. of Oxford, 1643. Executed with Sir Chas. 
Slingsby for high treason on Tower Hill.) 
3. John Jacob, b. Dec. 2, 1606. 
(Perhaps Sir John Jacob, of Bromley.) 
4. Dudley Philips fb. June 10, 1610. 
35, Chichester § P “qb. Mar. 16, 1611. 
Richard Ingoldsby, b. Sept. 16, 1609. 
Francis Walwyn, b. 1616. 
(Father of Dr. Will. Walwyn, the divine.) 
. Daniel Oxenbridge, b. June 17, 1614. 
(Afterwards of Ch. Ch., Oxford.) 
Benedict Honywood, b. Feb. 10, 1614. 
(He was fourteenth child of Robt. Honywood and 
Alice Barnham.) 





~ 


36. 


ee 


3 


39. 


40. William Wollaston, b. 1618, 
41. Thomas Atterbury. (No date given.) 
42. Tristram Conyers, b. 1619. 


(Afterwards Serjeant-at-Law. Of an eminent fa- 
mily seated at Walthamstow. Essex.) 
3. William Conyers, b. Mar. 8, 1622. 
(Afterwards of St. John's, M.D., brother of above.) 
44. Thomas Kenn, b. Sept. 24, 1621. 
45. John St. Lowe. (No date.) 
46. John Redmayne, b. Nov. 1625. 
17. Edward Ouzley. 
(No date of birth given. 
1638 ) 
3. Francis Conyers. 
(Admitted at the same time.) 
. Edmund Canninge, b. 1630, 
(A member of the eminent merchant-family of that 
name. ) 
. Charles Coquaine, b. 1638. 
(Was this Alderman Cockaine ? ) 


— 


Admitted into the school 


51. Stephen Bradshaw, b. 1635. 

52. Edmund Lenthall, b. 1633. 

53. Francis Lenthall, b. 1634. 

(Curiously enough, these three names follow one- 

another in the Probation List. Dr. Good, the 
Head Master from 1644, was suspended in 1649 by 
Bradshaw for printing Salmasius Defensio Regia.) 

54. Richard Pepys, b. 1636. 

55. Richard Pepys, b. 1645. 


(Qu. B.A. of Pembroke, Cambridge, 1602.) 
56, Richard Pepys, b. 1721. 

I should add that none of the foregoing names 
are given in any history of the school. 1 shall be 
glad to “ventilate” a few more at your conveni- 
ence. Cuartes J. Ropinson, M.A. 

28. Gordon Street. 


HENRY IV. 
There are many sayings and doings fathered 
upon certain persons, of which they are either 


| totally innocent, or the fact has been misrepre- 


sented. 


From being, however, so often repeated 


with assurance, and no trouble having been 





re 


D., 


and 


. 
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taken to ascertain with what degree of truth, and appearance of genuineness, and would seem to be 


upon what authority the assertion was in the first 
instance made, they have been generally received 
as bond fide productions of the individual to whom 
they are ascribed. 
attributed to Henry IV. of France, “ La cou- 
ronne vaut bien une messe,” is a case in point. 

It is currently repeated that the king an 
above reply in reference to his reconciliation with 
the Church. 

The impression which would naturally be made 
upon the mind of anyone reading for the first 
time these words would be, that the king had ut- 
tered them lightly, and with the intention of 
insinuating that his conversion to Catholicity had 
been more the effect of policy than conviction. 

Surely this would not have been a very wise 
course, or one which so politic a monarch as 
Henry would, under the existing state of circum- 


Of this description the words | 


the production of a true believer, who, I take it, 
was about to proceed to Persia in the train of Sir 
Gore Ouseley, who had been appointed ambassa- 
dor to the Persian court in March, 1810. I am, 


| however, unable to give more of the history of 


e the | 


stances. have been likely to have pursued ; nor is ! 


there any reason, from the king’s subsequent con- 
duct, to suppose that his reconciliation with the 
Church was not sincere. 

In the Caquets de l' Accouchée another version of 


the story is given, and which would appear to be | 


the correct one : — 

“ Je vous scay bon gré, dit la maistresse des requestes, 
de parler ainsi & coeur ouvert; car il est vray, la hare 
sent toujours le fagot, et, comme disoit un jour le Duc de 
Rosny au feu roy Henry Je Grand, que Dieu absolve, lors- 
qu'il luy demandoit pourquoy il n‘alloit pas 4 la messe 
bien que lui: Sire, Sire, la couronne vaut bien une messe ; 
aussi une espée de connestable donné a un vieil routier de 
guerre merite bien de desguiser pour un temps sa con- 
science et de feindre d’estre grand catholique.” 

Here the reply is applicable, and coming from 
the mouth of de Rosny is probable, and much 
more reasonable than had it been uttered by the 
king himself. 

The Caquets de T Accouchée was first printed in 
1622. Henry was reconciled to the Church in 


1593: therefore, allowing the longest possible | 


period, this relation is made within 29 years after 
the words could possibly have been spoken. 

What I wish to know is, whether any earlier 
authority for the usually-received version of the 
story is known; and if not, by whom, and at what 
date, was it first put into circulation? 

Pumip Pairripson. 





A MUSSULMAN’'S VIEW OF ENGLAND: A FRAGMENT. 


Among the most amusing, and, if read aright, 
sometimes not the least instructive literary pro- 
ductions are foreigners’ opinions of the manners and 
customs of our noble selves. - While in them we 
frequently find plenty to gratify our self-love, our 


this MS. than that it was picked up in some street 
by a member of our family. The orthography 
and punctuation are copied exactly : — 

“..... Coat, Every thing Very good — Sir Gore he 
tell me King Charles and King James,I say Sir Gore 
they not Muzzle Men but I think God Loves them Very 
much, I think God he Loves the King Very well for 
keeping up that Charity there I see one small Regment 
of Children go to Dinner, one small Boy he say thanks to 
God for Eat for Drink for Clothes, other Little Boys they 
all say Amen; then I Cry a Little, my heart to much 
Pleased, this all Very good for two things —one thing 
God very much please, two things Soldiers fite much bet- 
ter, because see their good King take Care of old wounded 
fathers and Little Children, Then I go to Greenwich that 
two Very good place Such a fine Sight make me a Little 
Sick for Joy all old men so happy, Eat Dinner so well 
fine House fine beds, all Very good, This Very good 
Country English Ladies Very Handsome Very beautifull 
I Travel great Deal 1 go Arabia; I go Calcutta, — Hi- 
derabad, Ponah Bombay Georgeia Areminia, Constanti- 
nople Gibralter, I See best Georgian Circassion Turkish ; 
Grick ladies, but Nothing not so Beautifull as English 
Ladies all Very Clever Speak French Speak English Speak 
Italian play Music very well, sing very good. very glad 
for me if Persian Ladies Like them, but English Ladies 
Speak such sweet Words, I think tell a Little Story, that 
not very good, one thing more I see but I not understand 
that thing good or bad, Last Thursday I see some fine 
Carriges fine Horses Thousand people’s go to look that 
Carrige I ask why for, They say me Gentlemen on Boxes 
they Drive their own Carriges, I say why for, take so 
much Trouble, they say me he Drive Very well, that 
Very good thing, it Rain’d Very hard, some Lord some 
Gentleman, he got Very Wet, I say why he not go inside, 
they tell me, good Coachmen not mind get wet Every 
Day, will be much ashamed if go inside, that I not un- 
derstand — 

“Sir my Lord good night 
“ Aboo A L Hassan 
“9 Mansfield Street, 
* May 19 1810.” 
Tee-Bex. 


ee 


ANDREW MARVELL’S LETTBR TO JOHN MILTON. 


In the year 1654 Milton forwarded to Cromwell 
a copy of his Second Defence by the bearer, Andrew 
Marvell, together with a letter, the subject of 
which does not transpire. The attention of the 


| Protector was so taken up with a despatch for- 


foibles and weaknesses are often laid bare before | : 
| written to Bradshaw, preserved among the State 


us with vigour and truth. 


A curious fragment of 


this nature now lies before me, which has all the | 


warded by the same messenger, that while the 
latter was present he neglected to open it. In 
the subjoined epistle from Marvell to the poet we 
have a detailed account of the interview. A 
former letter from Milton to Cromwell is alluded 
to, as it would seem, recommending Marvell to 
some employment, and probably similar to that 


Papers, This letter of Marvell's has been pub- 
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lished in Dove's Life of Andrew Marvell, but in 


such a mutilated form, that I am induced to re- | 


print it from an attested copy of the original: the 


ds in Italics being the omitted paragraphs or 





wo! 
other alterations. It would seem that not only 
the Protector, but the writer, and Mr, Oxenbridge 


also, had presentation copies of the book referred 


to Chis Mr. John Oxenbridge was born in Da- 
ventry, co. Northampton, Jan. 30, 1608; was 
pastor of a church at Beverley in Yorkshire, in 


went to South America, and, eventually, 










in 1669, to New England, where he became pas- 
tor of a church in Boston, and died there in 1674. 
‘Honoverep § I not satisfie my self in the 
u I gave you pre ng Sook to my Lord, 
h i med to me u all which 
t messenger ly 1 ight from 
Eaton w i per ti { by reason 
f that ha I 1 not give ther con- 
' tl lelivery of a ime time, 
Be pleased refore to pardon me, and know that I ten- 
i th togethe But my Lord read not the 
wl I with him, which I attributed to our 
I ther b nesse tendinge thereto, 
h I tl re wished ill to so farr as it hindred an 
re 1 ’ tter and of greater importance, I mean 
l f read your letter. And to tell you truly mine 
» imagir n, I thought that he would not open it 
‘ I was t because he might suspect that I, de- 
ust upon my departure, might have brought 
! ond proposition like to that which you had 
het made to him by your letter to my advantage. 
How I ire myself that he has since read it, and 
t t it specte lo your person, and 
fact ce r work as could be ex- 
ted # 1 “rs a ew and so sudden an account 
i } f it from me Mr. Oxenbridge, at 
} ' 1 nl will I know give you thanks for 
l us| th a knowledgement and humility 
for that you have sent me I shall now studie it even to 
et of it bv heart: esteeming it, according to m 
/ hich yet I sh it were » right in all 
t/ st compendious scale for so muc h to the 
/ R Eloquence, | l 
‘ t ind rises with so many figures it 
to 1 I'ra 5 lumne whose winding as 
‘ ! , verall monun t f your lear 1 vi 
t \ sSalmatius 1 Morus make up as great a 
triu t of Decebalus, whom too, for oucht I 
know, v shall have forced, as Trajan the other, to 
make themselves away dit of a just desperation. I have 
in affectionat iriosity to know what becomes of Colonell 





Overton's bu ‘ And am exceeding glad that Mr. 
Skynnet ear you, the happinesse which I at the 
same time ngratulate to him, and envie there being 
none who doth, if I may so say, more jealously honour 


you then, 
* Honoured Sir, 
* Your most affectionate humble servant, 
“ Anprew MARVELI 





John Milton, Esquire, Secretarye 
for the Forrain affaires, 
at his house in Petty France, 
Westminster.’ 


Cx. Horrer. 
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Pinar Notes. 
Gat-toothed. — Have you had the following, 
which I think will help us to understand the 
expression gat-toothed ? 





‘I pray vou do not tell it unto my maist ’ 

I | t Il 
never call you hard-favoured, wrinkled, ne rth- 
gaper.” -- Holly band’s Frenche Littleton, 1566 

It may be gate-toothed, as wide apart as the 
bars of a gate; or 2 ip-toothed, teeth with wide 
gaps between them, an unlovely thing, producing 


G. I. K. 


Vomination of a Member of Parliament by a 
Bishop.— The following are extracts from the 
proceedings of the corporation of Wells on the 
oceasion of the death of Kine James I. and the 
accession of King Charles L, when a new parlia- 
ment was summoned 

Ist April, 1625 (meeting of the corporation) : — 


Ss. 


an expression of coarsene 








“This day it was agreed by the Company abouesaid 
that forasmuch as it was certainly informed of the death 
of o'r late souraigne wd WKinge Jame wl lwe n 
Sunday last, That therfore the Company do app to 
meet at the pallace by the desyre of my Lord Buishopy 
that now is, to tak ich further direction as shalbe then 


considered of 


The corporate body, no doubt, went to the 
palace according to appointment, and then comes 


the following entry, under date 6th April, 1625 :— 

‘This day was pcelaimed th Pp lamacon, that the 
high and mighty Prin Charles is now, by t leath of 
o’r late Souraigt f happ nemorie, | » O'} wfull 
Ivneall and rightfull liege Lorde Charles bv the Grace of 
God Kinge of Great Britaine, Frar nd Trelande - 
fonder of the Faith, &c.” 


The writ for electing members for the city was 
received from Thomas Windham, the sheriff, on 
the llth April, and a meeting of the corporation 








immediately convened; the following notice of it 
is recorded :— 
‘Those that are pposed v1 this house for Burgesses 
of the pliament for this Citt 
St Edw. Rodney. | M Pawlett 

| St Tho. Lal | Mr Henry Southworth 

| . 

| “It is agreed that the Mayor, wt" two o1 the 

rest of his brethren, shall goe vnto my Lord , and 
certifie that it is concented that his Lo’pp sh com- 
mende one discrete and sufliceent worthy Burge ‘ve 
in the next P’liament, w’ch man soe by him to be noiited 
the Company here p’sent will make election of, soe that he 
come and take his oath of a Burges for the observacdn of 


the Lib’tie of this Cittie.” 

The election took place on the 22nd April, 1625, 
when Sir Edward Rodney and Sir Thomas Lake 
were elected, the latter being the bishop's (Dr. 
Arthur Lake) brother and nominee. Ina. 

Wells, Somerset. 


A Snuff-hox of the First Napoleon.— Perhaps 
the following may be found worthy of a “ nook” 
in “N.& Q.” A young friend of mine, Barry 








vr 
=% 


ie 


ca 
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O'Mara Deane (if alive now, the Rev. B. O'M. 
Deane), who was conne ted with the literary 
department of a daily paper in Dublin, used to 
show me and his fiiends a snufl-box that belonged 
to the first Emperor Napoleon. Mr. Deane had 
the box left him by his uncle, the late Barry 
O'Mara, who was surgeon to the emperor at 
Saint Helena; the box having been given to that 
gentleman (along with many other things) by the 
emperor. It was a silv r box of rather more 
than an ordinary sized snuff-box, with a crown 
and the letter “*N” on the lid, and was the last 
box used by the emperor. It will be remem- 
bered that Surgeon O'Mara was the author of a 
work called A Voice Jrom Saint Helena. Il 
made special bequest of this box to his nephew, 
who after some time relinquished literary pur- 
snits and entered the Church. He married a 
Swiss lady, and went to reside in Switzerland, 


“ 
} 


} } 


but I have not heard of him for a dozen years or 
more. Would it not be interesting to “ note” 
things of this description, so as to prove tl 
identity, beyond dispute, in time to come | 


S. Repmonp. 





Dutch Gun-founts for a King of England in 
1413. — The Archives of the Realm at the Hague 
contain, amongst other interesting documents, the 
Grafelijke Rekeninge (Accounts reg rding the 
County) of ugust 23, 1413—1414. In these 
Accounts we read under the | 1 Bodeloonen 


(.Vessenger’s Fe 


mit 


“ It the 26th i sent with letters 
to Utr to Gerrit van \ inmaster (J - 
” , oO t without delay 
to the H 1 had directed |} 
messenger to that 1 im to found, with 
this Gerrit af Oresa inderbusses (don- 

t) for t Tijdschrif 
G Oud trecht (Ltr t 





. VAN LENNEP. 


Riding-coat : “* Redingote.” —TI find in the fa- 
mous Juurnal de Burbier, the time fixed when the 
article and the word “ Redingote” were intro- 
duced into France. Barbier is speaking of the 
Duc de Gesvres. This nobleman had endeavoured 
to enlighten the young King (Louis XV.) on the 
misery into which the French people were rapidly 
sinking. The minister, the Due de Bourbon, 
angry at this interfer nce, sent to M. de Gesvres 
(without the knowledge of the King) a lettre de 
cachet, ordering him into exile. The banished 
Duke pretended to obey : — 

“ But,” says Barbier, “he put on a Redingote (a costume 
which comes to us from the English, and which is now 
con worn here, in cold or rainy weather, and par- 
ticularly f riding in 1 horseback). He 
t King’s chamber, to take leave; threw hin 
King’s feet, and expressed his great sorrow 
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given his Majesty offence. ... The King, who did not 
expect to see him at court in such a dress, and astonished 
speech, broke out into a mad fit of laughter, 
of the Duke, and then bade him 
and return to court.” 


go and dress 





oper) 
The date of this entry in Barbier’ remarkable 
Journal is September, 1725. J. Doran. 


Eliot Warburton.— The real name, as I am 
informed, of this celebrated and lamented author 
was Bartholomew Elliott Warburton. He dropped 
the first name, and altered the second, Y.S. M, 


Queries. 
ELIZABETHAN POEMS IN SION COLLEGE. 


I want to know who was the author of some 
poems of Queen Elizabeth’s time, of which there 
is a contemporary MS. copy in the Sion College 
Library. ‘The volume contains 


1. Venus and Anchises 


‘ Thissil poore ladd whos« 


r feare, did learn t 


¢ low under some court hedge, 






sing and pipe, 





And si 

With chirping noyse gauue tune his noates unripe, 

Sighing thos shs which sore his hart did gripe, 

W here lovelie Came doeth lose his erring mayd, 

While with his barkes the wanton waters play« 

Which still do stay behind, yet sti ] 10 slippe awaye, ’ 
Xe. 








2. Epithalamium. 
“Hark gentle shephearde that on Norwiche plaines 
In daintie verses sing your loves desiring,” &« 


3. Non invisa cano. 


“ Dumbe swannes not chattering py lovers prove 
They love indeed who dare not say tl love,” 
Fishing Fx logues. 
5. Thelgon and Chromis. 
‘Th. Chromis, my joye, why drop thy raynie eyes, 
And sullen clouds flagge on thy leaden browe 


&e, 
6. Thomasin and Thersill. 
7. Algon, Daphnis and Nicza., J.C. J. 


Hinor Queries. 


Meaning of “ Cadewoldes * — Toll was taken, 
te mp. Edward a for cadewoldes brought over 
London Bridge. I am somewhat inclined to think 
that a kind of prepared wool is meant: perhaps 
some of your correspondents would kindly favour 
me with their opinion on the subject. 

Henry Tuomas Ritey. 

“ Harpoys et Fyssheponde."—Custom was levied 
at Billingsgate, temp. Henry IIL, upon certain 
articles so called. It seems to me not improbable 
that the fish-hooks and nets with which a fishing- 
vessel was equ pped are meant; but as this solu- 
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tion is at best but very doubtful, any assistance 
rendered me on this point would be thankfully 
received. Henry Tuomas Rirey. 

Antiquities at Wrexham.—Are any of your cor- 
respondents aware of the existence of a curious 
stone, in an ordinary stone wall at Wrexham, 
Denbighshire, bearing the date 665? Some have 
supposed it to be 1665; but I think a closer in- 
spection would remove this supposition. 
should like to know something more of a square 
ornament over a doorway in the same town. Two 
grotesque figures are carved upon it, and the 
words Ptolemy and Euclid may be discerned be- 
neath them. The whole is surrounded by a cable 
moulding, Aw Enquirer. 


Nostrudamus. — In De Vigny's novel of Cing 
Vars, mention is made of the following prophecy 
of Nostradamus : — 

“Quand bonnet rouge passera par la fenétre, 
A’ Quarante onces on coupera la téte, 
Lt tout finira.” 

Can anyone inform me by what kind of pun 
Quarante onces can be understood to mean Cing 
Mars? It is easy to understand the rest of the 
prophecy. : ¥ 


4 


Miller's “ Lectures on the Greek Language.” — 
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to one half-penny; and, having been written for, 
and presented to, the Commissioners of His Ma- 


| jesty’s Revenue in Ireland, forms an interesting 


| of the British Empire. 


Also, I | 


| of his editors ? 


| manne and womanne ;” 


[ have a MS. 8vo. volume, written probably sixty | 
years ago, by the late George Miller, D.D. (then | 


a Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin), andentitled 
Lectures on the Greek Language, pp. 152. Can 
you inform me whether any such lectures by Dr. 


e . . . | 
Miller have at any time appeared in print, in | 


whole or in part? His edition of Longinus de 
Sublimitate (8vo. Dublin, 1820) is held in repute. 


ABHRBA, | 


“ Poem acu tetigisti”® (From the Navorscher, i. 
p. 54.) — In Bulwer's Caxton Family the words 
rem acu tetigisti are ascribed to Cicero, as if ut- 
tered by him in reply to a Senator, whose father 


find this ? 
have originated in Plautus, Jtud. v. 2. 17.: — 
“Num medicus, queso, es? La. Imo una litera plus 
uni, quam medicus, Gr. Tu mendicus es? La, Tetigisti 
acu 
Haan vAN PytHacoras. 
Irish Stamps. —1 have a MS, 4to. volume, 
richly bound in old scarlet morocco, beautifully 
written on vellum, by John Bourke, Esq., Re- 
ceiver-General of the Stamp-Duties, Ireland, and 
entitled * A Colleetion of the Impressions to be 
made on every Skin, or Piece of Vellum or Parch- 
ment, or every Sheet of Paper, in manner and 
form as hereinafter expressed” (Dub. 1774).* This 
volume contains samples of Irish stamps from 62. 


* According to Haydn’s Dict. of Dates, the stamp- 
duties in Ireland commenced in 1774,—En. ] 


document in the commercial history of that part 
Is there any publication 
from which I may learn particulars of the history 
of stamps, more particularly as connected with 
Treland ? AbuBa. 


Chatterton Manuscript. —I wish to ascertain if 
a MS., in my possession, in the well-known auto- 
graph of Chatterton, has ever been noticed by any 
It is the first sketch for the tra- 
gedy of lla; and although the published work 
is extended and altered, many passages are verba- 
tim, particularly in the “ Mynstrelles Songe bie a 
which in the sketch is 
headed, “A Shepherd and Shepherdess act and 
sing the following dialogue Song.” The “ charac- 
ters” are: — 
“ Eldred, Governour of the Castle at Bristol. 
* Celmonde, an Officer under him. 
“ Cornyke, ditto. 
“ Elmar, Attendant on Eldred. 
Z 5 scad Danish Leaders. 
“Chief Bard, and other Bards. 
Priest and other Priests.) 
“ Knights, Minstrels. 
“ Danish Priests and Soldiers. 
“ Birtha. 
“ Eewina, her Friend. 
“Scene lyes partly at Bristol and partly at Wat- 
chette, or Weddecester, in Somersetshire.” 
The MS. is written on one side only of twelve 
leaves of foolscap quarto paper, with corrections 
and additions on some of the opposite pages. The 
water-mark—Britannia, a lion crowned holding a 
sword, and “ Pro Patria”; interleaved with blank 
paper of the same water-mark and similar tex- 
ture. This MS. exhibits the interesting fact, that, 
in the first composition of his forgeries, Chatterton 


(First written High 


| did not fetter his imagination by using an anti- 


; : bee “* | quated orthography. 
had been a tailor. Where did the English novelist | 4 ' erapny 


We always supposed the phrase to | 


H. Owen. 


Boydell's Shakspeare Gallery. — The most dar- 
ing attempt to found a school of historical painting 
in this country was that of Alderman Boydell 
with his Shakspeare Gallery; and yet I believe 
that there is no one single specimen of the pic- 
tures painted for that collection in any public 
gallery. I think it would be a matter of interest 
to have a list of the artists he employed and the 
subject each illustrated. A list of this nature 
must exist, though I know not where to turn for 


it. ¥.8. @ 


James Thomson,—Was the English poet Thom- 
son ever married? If so, to whom, and had he 
any descendants? And can any one furnish me 
with the genealogies of his eight brothers and 
sisters ? (Navorscher, ix. p. 162., Qu. 243.) 

Dr MaccaBerr. 





mPa a 


om iy ty 
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Adenborough. —In a enn entitled Whig | both then and afterwards spread of this matter.” 


Reform, London, 1831, much abuse is bestowed 
upon the leading W higs, and Sir James Mackin- 
tosh comes in for his full share. The writer says: 

“ The constituency of Adenborough, at which Jamie 
affects to turn up his nose, is almost as numerous, quite 
1s discriminating, rather cleaner, and much more inde- 
pendent than that of Knaresborough. 
would not have been proud of such a mayor.” 

This probably relates to something which Sir 
James said about that time, but I cannot find it 
in his speeches. Can any of your « ‘orrespondents 
tell me when and what he said ? or what pl: ce is 
meant by “ Adenborough ?” . E. 


Birth and Death-years of British and American 
Authors.—WV anted, the precise dates of the births, 
and, for as much as necessary, of the deaths of the 
following British and American prose-writers and 
poets, viz. : — 

C. C. Colton, author of Lacon, or Many Things 
in Few Words, published in 1820, and of some 
Satires ; Washington Irving : the statements about 


his birth differ; Pinnock, author of a History of 


England ; G. Long, the translator of Tacitus ; 
W. H. Prese +" born in 1796; W. Carleton, born 
in 1798; F. Head, Leigh Hunt, and Barton, 
born in 1784; vr. Hay nes Bayley: the statements 
diverge ; Wilson, born in 1789; R. Montgomery, 
about whose birth-year my informants disagree ; 
Croly, born in 1790. (Navorscher, p- 130., 


Qu. 177.) X2. 


The Pretender.—C. D. E. would be ereatly 
obliged by any information respecting the au- 
thenticity of a tract bearing the following title : 

“Mrs. Frances Shaftoe’s Narrative, containing an 
account of her being in Sir Theophilus Oglethorpe’s Family ; 
where hearing many treasonable things, and among others 
that the Pretended Prince of Wales was Sir Theophilus’ 
Son, she was trickd into France by Sir Theophilus’s 
Daughter, and barbarously us’d to make her turn Papist 
and Nun, in order to prevent a Discovery; but at last 
made her Escape to Swisserland, and from thence arriv’d 
in England, in December, 1706. London: Printed for 
H. Hills, in Black-frvars, 1708.” 

The narrative, which is very minute and cir- 
cumstantial, extends in small type over 22 octavo 
pages, and is supplemented by an affidavit of 
Estiana Rossir, sworn before “ J. Holt;” and a 
certificate signed by nine of the justices of Nor- 
thumberland as to the character of Mrs, Shaftoe, 
who “did, about the space of 18 years, live in 


the town of Newcastle, where she beh iv’d herself 


Discreetly, Modestly, and Honestly.” 
The Querist would also be obliged by being 
informed of the titles of any printed books where 


Adenborough | 


| Rich Hill. 


Are these recorded in any known MS. ? Lloyd is 
so well known to have exhausted every subject 
to which he applied his great powers of investiga- 
tion, that if his notes, always well arranged, on 
this subject could be found, probably little more 
could be desired. 


Sacheverell. —- Francis Sacheverell, “ Ese.” ob- 
tained from King James I. in the eighth year of 
his reign, a grant of lands in the co. Armagh, 
and amongst others of Legacovry, now called 
He married Dorothy, one of the 


| daughters and coheirs of Sir John Blennerhassett, 


| it appears, in May, 1857. 


information might be found respecting the sub- | 


ject-matter of this tract. Bishop Burnet, in the 
History of his Own Time, vol. p. 754., states 
that Bishop Lloyd had a “ heat ae tion, most 
of them well attested,” of the “ re ports that were 


Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland, by whom he 
had two sons, Francis and Henry, both named in 
a deed made by their father, 8th Oct., fourteenth 
JamesI. He died between 20th May, 1637, and 
2Ist Oct. 1641, and was succeeded by his elder 
son, who died 30th Jan. 1649, leaving an only 
child Anne (born in 1632), who afterwards married 
Major Edward Richardson, whose lineal descend- 
ants have ever since been the owners of the 
Sacheverell estates. Mrs. Richardson survived 
her husband, and died, I think, in 1703, leaving 
two sons, William, who married, but died s. p., 
and John, from whom the present owners are 
descended. Amongst the MSS. depositions in 
Trin. Col. Dublin, concerning the rebellion of 
1641, are two giving a melancholy account of the 
sufferings of Francis and his brother Henry, with 
their wives and children, during that fatal period. 
I wish to obtain information respecting the family 
descent of Francis, the elder ; the wives’ names of 
his two sons; the parentage of Sir John Blenner- 
hassett; and the name of John Richardson's wife. 

Y. S. M. 

De Foe's Descendants.—I shall be obliged to any 
of your correspondents who can inform me who 
are the present representatives of Daniel De Foe 
by the Baker line. The Rev. Henry De Foe 
Baker, Vicar of Greetham, Rutlandshire, who 
parted with the manuscript of Defoe, “ The Com- 
pleat Gentleman,” and the correspondence of 
Henry Baker, De Foe’s son-in-law, to Mr. Daw- 
son ‘Turner, and which were lately sold at his 
sale, was living in 1830. 

James De Foe, in favour of whom as a male 
descendant of Daniel De Foe, a subscription was 

raised by Mr. Dickens and other gentlemen, died, 
What family did he 
leave ? 

Are there any other known descendants of 
Daniel De Foe in the male or female lines now 
living ? Cc. M. 

Knights of Yorkshire. —In the “ Booke of En- 
trances ” made at the first Visitation of the County 
of Yorkshire by Robert Glover, Herald, in 1584-5, 
there is a list of the knights of that county and 
their arms, under the following title : — “ Nomina 
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et Arma illorum Equitum de Comitatu Eboracensi 
qui cum Edwardo Primo Rege Stipendia mere- 
bant in Scotia et alibi.” 


Can you refer me to any similar List of the 
Kniehts of other counties of the date of 1290 to 
1300 ? N. H.R 


Knights of the Royal Ouk. — Collins, in his 
Baronetcy ( - 41), gives the names of 787 knights 
of this ord He states in a note that it was in- 
tended that ‘ae knights of the order should wear 
a silver medal with a device of the King (Charles 
II.) in the oak, pendant to a ribbon, about their 
necks; but, he adds, it was thought proper to lay 
it aside lest it might create heats and animosities, 
and open those wounds afresh which at that time 
were thought prudent should be healed.” It ap- 
pears that each member of the order was required 


to possess a certain amount in land, and the value | 
of the estate of each knight in 1660 is annexed to | 


his name. Collins states that he obtained “the 
list from the MS. of Peter le Neve, Norroy, now 
among the collection of Mr. Joseph Ames.” 

Can you give me any farther information rela- 
tive to this order? I do not remember to have 
real of its establishment in any history of the 
reign of Charles IL. N. H.R 


See “N. & Q.” 
Marat in Edinburgh.—In the 8th edition of the 


2nd S, i. 455. 


Encyclopedia Britannica, now in the course of pub- | 


lication, (vol. xiv. p. 294.), it is said of the noted 
French revolutionist, Marat — the victim of Char- 
lotte Cordé—*“ We find him in Edinburgh, in 1774, 
supporting himself by giving lessons in French.” 
The same statement is made, but less positively, 
by Lord Brougham in his notice of Marat. And 
the circumstance is alluded to by Lamartine in 
his History of the Girondists. Can any of your 
correspondents supply decisive evidence on this 
matter ? 

Lord Brougham, and the writer in the Encyclo- 
pedia, mention that about the same time Marat’s 
first publication, The Chains of Slavery, made its 
appearance: I observe that this came out anony- 
mously in London in 1776, 
theca Britannica, voce Stavery. The title is very 
illustrative of the author's subsequent history and 
character : 

“ The Chains of Slavery, a Work wherein the Clandes- 
tine and Villainous Attempts of Princes to ruin Liberty 
are pointed out, and the dreadful Scenes of Despotism 
disclosed, to which is prefixed an Address to the Electors 
of Great Britain, in order to draw their time ly Attention 


proper Representatives in the next Par- 


G. 

Edinburgh. 

Baratariana,— Some time since a Query was 
inserted as to the auth ship of this politic al 
satire (1* S. x. 185.), when a correspondent 
kindly promised (ibid. 353.) at some future time 


See Watt's Biblio- | 
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to communicate particulars as to the writers of 


several of the articles in it. That promise not 
having been fulfilled *, will you permit me to ask 
from some of your Irish correspondents materials 
for a history of this very curious volume? M.S 


Ten and Tenglars, what are they ?—In the ac- 
counts of the churchwardens of Eltham, under 
the date 1600, is the following charge : — 

“ The carrying the great bell to be new cast Mr. Morse, 
bell founder, dwelling in Whitechapel without Aldgate, 
being agreed with all for 51, and to deliver it at the 
weight that he received it, that was 9 hundred and a 
half. And at the receiving of the bell back again it 
weighed 3 score and 7 Ib. more than it did before. There 

{ was 3 score and 3 ]b. at 8d. the lb., and 3 lb. at 2s. 6d, 
the pound, being called ten and tenglars. The whole 
sum is . ° ‘ . , 7i. 10s.” 

By “ ten” perhaps tin is meant; but what can 
“tenglars”™ mean? It must have been something 
of unusual value to be charged 2s. 6d. per Ib. 
and of unusual virtue, when 3 lbs. was considered 
a sufficient alloy for 63 lbs. Was the Mr. Morse 
named an ancestor, or only the predecessor, of the 
present celebrated firm of Mears at Whitechapel 

A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Royal Chapel of St. Matthew, Ringsend.— Can 
anyone tell me in what year of the reign of Queen 
Anne this church, situated in the neighbourhood 
of Dublin, was erected? At what cost? and 
from what funds? A reference to Brooking’s 
| very curious 


Meath’s Liberties, with the Bounds of each Parish,” 

published in 1728, will show the great changes 
that have taken place in this neighbourhood dur- 
ing the lastcentury. Irishtown and St. Matthew's 
church are represented as almost surrounded by 
the sea, from which no small extent of ground has 
been since reclaimed; and the desolate appear- 


ance of the country along the south-east side of 


| the bay of Dublin, now so thickly inhabited, is par- 
ticularly striking. Sandymount, Merrion, Kings- 
town, and others, were then unknown. Anupa. 


Bishopric of St. David's. —In the year 1718, 
Adam, Bishop of St. David's, made a return of all 
livings under a certain value in his diocese, with a 
view to augmentation by the governors of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty. Unfortunately the bishop's cer- 
tificate does not embody the most important and 
necessary information, namely, the source of the 
certified income. Any information as to the 
probable depository of the original data which 
governed the bishop’s return will be thankfully 
received wll A. M. 


* The writer of the reply in question was tl » late Rt. 
Hon. J. Wilson Croker. Mr. Croker probab i never re- 
covered the copy of the Baratariana alluded to in his 
| Note. 


= Map of the City and Suburbs of 
Dublin, and also the Archbis shop and Earl of 
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Hlinor Queries With Answers. 
Cardinal Howard, &c. — On a former occasion 
(2 S, iv. 328.) I communicated some inscriptions 
in the chur ‘h of S. Marco at Florence, and I now 


transmit you an inscription from the cloisters of 


a convent adjoining that church, hoping some 
reader of “ N. & Q.” may favour me with some 
information of the person commemorated : — 

‘F. Filippo Tommaso Hovard di Norfolck, Inglese, 
creato Cardinale da Clemente X., il di xxvii. Maggio al 
1675. Viva quest’ anno MDCLXXVIL.” 





A portrait of this Cardinal Howard is affixed, 
who it appears lived in the time of our Charles IT. 
There is also another Englishman so honoured 
named Walter, in 1304, time of Edward I, and 
an Archbishop of Canterbury in 1280, This last 
must have been John de Pecheham, or Peckham, 
the “ Index ” was published 
in 2 vols. by Dr. Ducarel in 1756. De.Ta. 

Philip Howard, generally stvled the Cardinal of Nor- 
folk, was the third son of Henry Howard, Earl of Arundel, 
who died in 1652. He was made a cardinal by Clement 
r mer to Catherine of Bra- 
inza, Queen Consort of Charles Il. He died at Rome 
1 Pepys, paid him a 
2 7: “To St. James’s, to 
e¢ » organ Mrs. Turner told me of the other night, of 
my late Lord Aubigney’s; and I took my Lord Brouncker 
with me, he being acquainted with my present Lord Al- 
moner, Mr. Howard, brother to the Duke of Norfolke; so 

y } ; 


of whose “ register” 





94. Our amusing diarist, Samu 


on the 23rd January, 1666- 














] ul I did lo not like it, it being 
a bauble, with » it » I shall not 
me e with it | r seems a i-natured 
gentleman: here bserved the deske which he hath 
to re! e, and is fas 1 to one of the armes of 
his chayre. He discoursed much of the goodness of the 
sique at Re , but could not tell me how long mu- 


yu n any perfection in that Church, which I 
ild be glad to know. He speaks much of the great 


} 





buildings that this pop Alexander VII.), whom, in 
mirth to us, he calls Antichrist, hath done in his time.” 


“To sleep like a top.”—Can any of your 
readers inform me what is the derivation of the 
common English expression, “to sleep like a 
top?” and has it any connexion with the French 
saying “ Dormir comme une taupe?” 

E. M. Fopper. 
upt foreign phrases to our English 
of a peculiar kind. For foreign 
sh words similar in sound, but very 
g; yet so that the general sense of the 
foreign phrase is retained. Thus the French expression, 
becomes in familiar — perhaps it 
1 in vulgar— English, “ to make a fox’s 
> yet still with the original idea of committing an 
tion. So the French idea of sleeping like a dor- 
mouse (taupe), in Ex 

pl es be 


We sometimes ¢ 
rnacular by a char 
shat Engl 


lifferent in meanir 








we su 





un faux pas,” 
be sai 





iglish becomes “sleeping like a top ;” 





Ly e em] loved to express pro- 
found sleep. Some have derived this saying from the 
Italian topo, the generic nam applied indiscriminately 
t 
} 








»t common mouse, the field mouse, or the dormouse: 
lence the proverb “ Ei dorme come un topo; “ He sleeps 
ke a top!” or, “Dorme come un ghiro,” “He sle« ps 


like a dormouse!” We may add, that topo is also Spanish 


| 


Rev. Richard Lufkin. —“N. & Q.” has occa- 
sionally favoured us with instances of longlived 
clerical incumbents, among others that of the 
Rev. Peter Cole of Hawkesbury, near Tetbury 
(1 S. xi. 407.); but in England's Gazetteer, by 
Stephen Whatley, Lond. 1751, vol. ii., there is a 
remarkable instance of a rector, not only holding 
a benefice for a] ng pe ri vd, but attain ne 1 most 
amazing as appears from the foll 
tract :— 

‘Ufford, Suffolk, near Woodbrid 
was rector of this parish 57 years, 

1 


vetat. 111, having preached the Sunday before he died.” 


wing ex- 

















I shall be obliged to any reader of your miscel- 
lany who will give me some particulars of the 
Rev. Richard Lufkin, confirmatory, if he can, of 
this statement. », 
Ric 
. The Rev. Richard Lufkin was indu 
Ufford in 1621, and held the livin 
vears, except that in the time of th 


Is, a true 





ymnd, Surrey. 








hn juestere 1, and e Isaac We 

testant, served the cure. Mr. Lufki | Sept. 1678, 
ized 110 years, and his sor the Rev. Stephen 
Kimball, succeeded him, wl ntinued rector for 





forty-four vears, died Nov. 9, 1722. 

Master Dowsing seems to have found plenty of work 
for his sacrilegious hands in Ufford church. In his Jour 
nal is the following entry :—“ Ufford, Jan. 27,1643. We 
brake down thirty superstitious id gave direc- 

on to take down thirty- 
to be taken down of woo 
rhere was a picture of Christ on the cross, and God the 
Father above it. I left thirty-seven superstition 
tures to be taken down; and took 

scriptions in brass.” On Aug. 31, 1644, this I 
pursued his work of destruction: “ Son f 











rty cherubims 





up six suy 





1 superstitious pictures we had left, we brake down 
) In the chancel we brake down an 

Orate pro anima in the gl ind the Trinity 
angle; and twelve cherubims on the f of the chan- 
cel; and nigh 100 Jesus- Maria in capital letters, and the 








el thre 





ass; in a tri- 





steps to be levelled We brake down the organ cases, 
ind gave them to the poor. I ! hurch there was 


on the roof above 100 Jesus and Mary in great capital 
letters, and a crosier staff to be broke down, in glass; 
ind above twenty stars on the roof. There is a glorious 
cover over the font, like a Pope's triple crown, with a 


pelican on the top picking its breast, all gilt over with 


sold. 





Coal, when first used in England for Domestic 
Purposes. —In An Historical Account of Charter- 
House, 4to. 1808, p. 147., occurs a letter from Sir 
John Haryngton to Mr. Sutton, dated 21st Dec. 
1608, in which he says, “I will provyde yo" lodg- 
ing at Bath, warm and clenly, good dry wood for 
yo fyre.” When was coal first used in England 
for domestic purposes ? Most probably it was 
much earlier used in this country than wood for 
fires in kitchens, furnaces, &c. W. H. 

Oriental Club. 

’Coal was first discovered and worked at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne early in the thirteenth century; but 
supposed prejudicial to health, its use was prohibited in 
and near London, A.p. 1306, According to Rymer’s Federa, 





veing 
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it was first made an article of commerce from the North 
to the metropolis in 1381 (4 Rich. II.) The consumption 
of the mineral, so far South, must nevertheless have 
been very limited; for we find that in the time of Henry 


VIIL., it was only allowed in the private apartments of 


“the king, queen, and Lady Mary.” (Vide Archeologia, 
iii. 156.) Coal was not in common use in England until 
the reign of Charles I., 1625. Consult “N. & Q.” L* §, 
v. 513. 568.; vi. 147.; 294 S. vii. 24. 303.) 


Elizabeth Woodville. —In the picture gallery 


at Hampton Court is a small contemporary por- | 


trait of Queen Elizabeth Woodville, with this 
inscription upon the ledge on which the hands 
rest: “Elizabeth Mnuenms Grdmdrmrohi.” Can 
any of your numerous readers enlighten me as to 


the meaning of these words? The initial letter of | 


the last word may be c or a; the last letter but 
two is like the letter e placed upside down. Zz. 
Grdmdr|mr|@ [hi. 
Edvrdijmr]&|hi. 

Edwardi mulier et heres. 


Muanms 
Magnmi 
Magnanimi 


Elizabeth 
Elizabeth 
Elizabeth 


Observe 1. © an old form of & The Germans still 


write as 3. 

2. In words connected with the Latin heres, an i was 
ometimes substituted for the diphthong x. Thus, in old 
French, ireté (a heritage), sretaulement (héréditairement, 
hgreditabiliter). 

3. There is a peculiar reason why her Majesty should 
be styled the Awres as well as mulier of King Edward. 
He made a will in which, “with many affectionate ex- 
pressions,” he bequeathed to her “all the furniture, 
jewels, and other moveables she had used at various 
places.” 
she knew of the king’s intentions before his death, this 


(Strickland’s Queens of England, ii. 353.) If 


may account for her being styled “ mulier et heres,” not 


“ vidua et hwres.””) 


Replies. 
“THE STYLE IS THE MAN HIMSELF.” 
(2"' S, vi. 308.; vii. 502:; viii. 37.) 

The object of my Note on this dictum was not 
only to deny its fitness, but also to show that 
Buffon was not its utterer. Exception was taken 
to both positions by the Philadelphia correspon- 
dent C. J. B.; and Mr. J. Macray somewhat 
authoritatively now pronounces for the Philadel- 
phian “vindication.” Nevertheless I am com- 
pelled to believe that Buffon himself never uttered 
nor wrote that dictum, and that nothing but “le 
style est de homme” can accord with the passage. 
Here is the whole paragraph :— 

“ Les ouvrages bien écrits seront les seuls qui passeront 
a la posterité. La quantité des connaissances, la singu- 
larité des faits, la nouveauté méme des decouvertes ne 
sont pas de sfiirs garants de l’immortalité; si les ouvrages 
qui les contiennent ne roulent que sur de petits objets, 
s‘ils sont écrits sans gofit, sans noblesse, et sans genie, ils 
périront, parceque les connaissances, les faits et les dé- 
couvertes s’enlevent aisément, se transportent, et gagnent 
méme a étre mis en ceuvre par des mains habiles. Ces 
choses sont hors de l'homme ;—le style est de Thomme méme. 
Le style ne peut donc ni s’enlever, ni se transporter, ni 
salterer,” &c. &c, 


Here is, evidently,.as before pointed out, a 
| contradistinction between the subject and its treat- 
ment by the writer. The whole of the continu- 
ation insists upon the necessity that the writer 
must be able to adapt his style to the subject — 
embracing it at all points :—Un beau style n'est tel, 
en effet, que par le nombre infini des vérités quil 
présente. His meaning is, that the subject alone 
will be no guarantee of immortality to the writer: 
this depends entirely upon his treatment of it, and 
must result from his adequate genius: —Le style 
ne peut donc ni s'enlever, ni se transporter, ni s'en- 
lever ;—s'il est élevé, noble, sublime, l'auteur sera 
également admiré dans tous les tems. 

Is there the slightest ground in the passage to 
uphold the idea conveyed by the dictum, “ the 
style is the man himself?” If this means any- 
thing, as applied in the original paragraph to which 
I drew attention, it means that an author's style 
is the very representative of the man himself; 
so that in reading his book we cannot be mistaken 
in the * what manner of a man” he is, and this too 
in the face of the notorious fact of almost con- 
stant disappointment in the estimate we have 
made of the men whose works we have admired. 
Undoubtedly there are and have been forceful 
characters who write as they speak,— speak as 
they write, —and do both as they think, unmis- 
takeably ; — but even here Buffon’s dictum is the 
only true expression of the fact —le style est de 
l'homme — style results from the mental organisa- 
tion of the man himself. 

C. J. B. says that “le style est de l'homme” 


| “may seem an obvious truism, unlivened (sic) by 
| any vivacity or sententiousness (sic) in the ex- 


pression of it.” This is a very queer phrase, but 
[ pass it by, and farther submit the opinion that 
le style est VPhomme méme is not good French — 
certainly not of the age when Buffon wrote, al- 
though it may pass current in that of Flourens — 
as quoted by Mr. Macray—in its present degra- 
dation. Had Buffon spoken or written it he 
would have said Je style, c'est Thomme. Clearly it 
was but a printer's omission of the preposition de 
which suggested the thoroughly modern French 
concoction — “ The style is the man himself.” 
The context proves that Buffon could not even 
say le style, c'est Thomme méme. 

C. J. B. upholds his opinion by quoting Words- 
worth’s dictum that language is “ the incarnation 
of thought.” I submit that this expression is even 
far more objectionable than the one in question. 
Cicero advises us to contemplate our tropes and 
metaphors before we adopt and apply them. Ap- 
ply this phrase —éranslate it—and what does it 
say? Why, that language is thought “ made 
flesh!” Is it not a monstrous dictum? And is 
it palliated by the use of the Latin word “ incar- 
nation?” Jt is akin to that other horrid excla- 
mation of Wordsworth to the Deity — “ Yea. 
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Carnage is thy daughter ” (Thanksgiving Ode), for 
which he was twitted by Byron, who adds in a 
note, “ This is perhaps as pretty a pedigree for 
murder as ever was found out by Garter-King-at- 
Arms:— what would have been said had any 
free-spoken people discovered such a lineage ? ” 
(Don Juan, canto vii. s. 1x., which see.) 

The absurd tropes, metaphors, and comparisons 
with which certain modern writers, copying an 
eminent offender in this line, startle us, and set 
our hairs on end, may be excused on the plea that 
they sound well, if they signify nothing: but we 
must be excused if we decline to sanction what 
we cannot understand, and refuse to adopt what 
will not bear examination. ANDREW STEINMETz. 


P.S. It is but fair to state that Wordsworth, in 
his subsequent editions, suppressed the pedigree 
of “ Carnage” as above given. 
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the poem ‘ brimful of power and promise,’ made inquiries 
of Herbert’s ‘ kind and able instructor,’ and received the 
highest character of the youth. He then answered the 
application of Knowles, entreated him to avoid present 
publication, and promised to do something better than 
receive his dedication. He subscribed at once 102. per 
annum jowards the failing 301, and procured similar sub- 
scriptions from Mr. Rogers and Lord Spencer. Herbert 
Knowles receiving the news of his good fortune, wrote to 
his protector a letter remarkable for much more than the 
gratitude which pervaded every line. He remembered 
that Kirke White had gone to the University counte- 
nanced and supported by patrons, and that to pay back 
the debt he owed them, he wrought day and night, until 
his delicate frame gave way. Knowles felt that he could 
not make the same desperate efforts, and deemed it hit 
first duty to say so. . 

“The poor youth promised to do what he could, as- 
sured his friends that he would not be idle, and that if he 
could not reflect upon them any extraordinary credit, he 
certainly would do them no disgrace. Herbert Knowles 
had taken an accurate measure of his strength and capa- 


| bilities, and soon gave proof that he spoke at the bidding 


of no uncertain monitor within him. 


Figures of King Henry VI. (2™ 8. viii. 33.) — | 


Though I have not met with the figure of this 
king painted on the wall of any church, I know 
instances of his appearing on roodscreens in 
company with saints, though without any num- 
bers round his head. At Gately, in Norfolk, 
there is a painting of him on the south side of 
the roodscreen, with the inscription Rer Hen- 
ricus VI. Also at Ludham, in the same county, 
he is painted on the north side of the roodscreen, 
next to St. Edmund K. M., holding a sceptre and 
globe. Though never canonised, he was much 
venerated by our forefathers, and in some books 
of Hours there are prayers in his honour. There 
would have been no room for the sneer conveyed 
in the Latin quotation, more worthy of Gibbon 
than of your respectable correspondent G. W. W. 
M., if he had considered the long and arduous 
process of canonisation, and that the subject for 
canonisation in this case was a king, as well as 


the applicant. F. C. H. 


Herbert Knowles (2™ §. viii. 28.) —The fol- 
lowing extract from a local guide-book (to Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire, and its vicinity) may afford 
your correspondent H. E. Witkrinson the inform- 
ation he seeks: — 

“Herbert Knowles was a poor boy of the humblest 
origin, without father or mother, yet with abilities suf- 
ficient to excite the attention of strangers, who sub- 
scribed 20. a year towards his education, upon condition 
that his friends should contribute 30/. more. 


The boy j 





was sent to Richmond school, Yorkshire (then under the | 


able management of the late Rev. James Tate) prepara- 
tory to his proceeding as a sizar to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; but when he quitted the school, his friends 
were unable to advance another sixpence on his account. 
To help himself, Herbert Knowles wrote a poem, sent it 
to Southey, with a history of his case, and asked permis- 
sion to dedicate it to the Laureate. Southey, finding 


Two months after 
his letter to Southey, he was laid in his grave. The fire 
consumed the lamp even faster than the trembling lad 
suspected.” 

Knowles died February 17th, 1817, aged nine- 
teen years. The “lines in Richmond Church- 
yard, Yorkshire,” were written October 7th, 1816. 
I never heard of any other poems of his that were 
published. J.F. W. 


Wife of Archbishop Palliser (2" 8. y. 31.) — 
The Archbishop, who was son of John Palliser, 
was born in Yorkshire in 1645, and educated at 
Northallerton. He entered Trin. Coll. Dublin, 
13th Jan. 1669. He married, first (licence 20th 
Feb. 1684) Elizabeth, second daughter of William 
Hoey, of Dunganstown, co. Wicklow, Esq. She 
died 20th Sept, 1683, and was buried the follow- 
ing day at St. Werburgh’s, Dublin. The Arch- 
bishop married, secondly, Mary, third daughte: 
and eventually co-heir of Jonah Wheeler, of 
Greenane, Queen's Co., Esq. She was widow of 
William, son of Valentine Greatrakes of Affane, 
co. Waterford, Esq., and died in June, 1735. 
Their son William Palliser, Esq., of Rathfarn- 
ham, was born in 1695, entered Trin. Coll. Dublin, 
Ist July, 1709 (not 1708, for like the college 
clock, the college books were, and for aught I 
know are, behind the age, the “ annus academi- 
cus” commencing on the 9th July in each year), 
and married (licence 27th May, 1721), Jane, 
eldest daughter and co-heir of Lieut.-Colonel 
Mathew Pennefather, Accountant-General of Ire- 
land, but had no issue. His wife died 7th April, 
1762, and he himself 4th Oct. 1768. rt. mM, 


The Gulf-Stream and Climate of England (2™ 
S. viii. 12.)— The great authority at present on 
the Gulf-Stream is Mr. Maury,-who in his work 
on the Physical Geography of the Sea, ascribes 
the mild climate of England to the Gulf Stream 


| That theory was ably challenged this year by Dr. 
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Stark of Edinburgh, in a paper read by him 
before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and since 
along with a chart, for private circula- 
tion. In that paper Dr. Stark proved that the 
mildness of the winters in Britain was not de- 
pendent on the Gulf-Stream, but on the Anti- 
trade or south-west and westerly winds,” which 
are the prevalent aérial currents during winter. 
Dr. Stark 


printed, 


[2-4 S, VIII. Juny 16. °59. 
passport, but which for all the worthy purposes 
of literature are undeserving of notice. Mr. Wil- 
son's intention was different; and his plan em- 
braced a wider range of publications. Accordingly, 
L. A. B. W. will find that — 

No. 1]. is An Essay towards JSixing the 


True 


| Standards of Wit, &c. 


also showed good cause for believing | 


that the Gulf-Stream never approaches the coasts | 
of Britain, but is deflected to the south by the | 


strong Arctic current which encounters it to the 
east of the banks of Newfoundland. The writer, 
r, nore d that the higher temperature of 
our seas s kept up by a return branch of the 
Arctic current, which, having got its temperature 
raised as it crosses the Atlantic in warmer lati- 
tudes, passes to the north along our western shores. 
We are led to believe that copies of Dr. Stark's 
pamphlet were sent to many of the public libra- 
ries, and if he has still spare copies, I feel assured 
that any public library would receive a copy were 
the librarian or directors to apply to him for one. 
. M.C. 
he principal authorities are, Humboldt (Ex- 
amen Critique, ii, 250—257. ; iii. 64—109.), Ren- 
nell (Currents in the Atlantic) ; Wittich (Phys. 
Geog. i. 
the Sea). The last work is reviewed in the British 
Quai te rly Re rieu (July, 1859, 130—152 ° The 
long prevalence of westerly winds recently has 
had a tendency to bring the warm water of the 
Gulf-Stream in greater force towards the coasts 
of Europe. (Phys. Geog. by Lloyd, p. 29. L. I 
K.) In reference to climaté, the effect of ice-fields 
must be (Wittich, i. - ) 
° & 3 Buc KTON. 


oweve 


considered. 


Lichfield 
17.) — Your 


Cromwell's Children (2™ §, viii. 
correspondent, Ci. Horrer, states : “ Oliver, bap. 
Feb. 6, 1622 ; died young of the smallpox.” While 
J. G. Morten, on the other hand, says: * Oliver 
was killed in battle at the age of twenty-one.” 
Might I ask your correspondents what are their 
authorities for statements which differ 


respect tiv e 
Lipya. 


so widely ? 
Salford, 


Catalogue of Shaksperiana (g=* S. viii. 4.) —_— 
Thanks are due to L. A. B. W. for his good in- 
tention in contributing to this list; but a little 
more caution may be recommended to him. He 
seems to have consulted no authority of earlier 
date than Mr. Halliwell (1841), and to have in- 
ferred that titles which he has not recorded had 
not been previously noticed. Mr. Halliwell's 
plan probably was to extend sound criticism in 


connexion with our national dramatist ; and, con- 
sequently, he must have known of many publica- 
tions to which the name of Shakspeare serves as a | 


78—99.), and Maury (Phys. Geog. of 


No. 126. is Precious Relics, 1796. 

No. 130, is Essays, §c., Exeter, 1796. 

No. 174. is Luders’s Essay on Henry V., 1813. 

But it is still more important to notice that 
Iago Displayed is in no respect a Shakspearian 
pamphlet. It is a libellous allegation of certain 


malversations in the War Office, the adaptation of 


the names of Iago, Cassio, and Roderigo to the 


parties concerned being the only apparent con- 


nexion with the tragedy of Othello. It is not 
worth while now to attempt to identify the real 
offenders. The effort might be attended with 
some trouble, as the pamphlet is without date. 
I presume L. A. B. W. has transferred the article 
from some catalogue in which he found it, without 
inquiring farther into the subject. As the pam- 
phiet is not common, he might thus have occa- 
sioned Shakspearian collectors an anxious search 
for that which, when found, would prove worth- 
less. R. 5S. Q. 


Barnstaple : Barum (2"* S. vii. 467. 
Mr. Skene should happen to visit Barnstaple, he 
would find Barum very generally inscribed on 
carts and other vehicles belonging to Barnstaple, 
as a well-understood name of the town. What- 
ever may have been the origin of Barwm, the use 
of the word is no novelty. Westcote, in his View 
of Devonshire, written in 1630, and published by 
Dr. Oliver and Mr. Pitman Jones in 1845, thus 
notices the two names : — 


“ Barnstaple, or Barstaple, is a very ancient borough, 
near the mouth of the Taw, and thereof may be said to 
derive name. In the British speech, Aber fom the 
mouth of the Taw, Leland will have the word Barn- 
staple, a chief mart town upon Taw: others will deduce 
it from Barum (the ancient name, taken from the bar at 
the river’s mouth); and Stapolia, which should signif 
a fair, market, or place of trade and merchandising,” | 
294. 

ss. X. 

Elizabeth Long (2™ S., viii. 38.) — Elizabeth, 

the sole surviving daughter of Henry Long of 


Shingay (some call him Sir Henry Long) married 
Sir William Russell (fourth son of Francis second 
Earl of Bedford), Governor of Flushing and Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, ultimately created Lord Rus- 
sell of Thornhaugh. The marriage settlement is 


dated 30th May, 1583. ‘The only issue of the 


marriage was Francis, who became fourth Earl of 


.—Collins’s Peerage; Gage’s Thingoe, 
Wiffen’s House of Russell, i. 506.) 
Cc. H. Cooper. 
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Hill; Harley ; Jennings (2"* S. viii. 9.) — Per- 
haps the subjuined table will sat sfy Mr. D’Ave- 
NEY *s inquir vy, and also show how ‘Li ady Mas ham 
stuod connected with that bitter and proud 
duchess whom (il the latter is to be believed) she 
first toadied and then supplanted, or, 
better be said, tvadied only to supplant. 


as might 


Sir Joha Jennings Edward Ha Abigail Stephe 
R i Abigail Har Fdward 
Harle 
s ) I 
M Mary=! ill Oxi 
A ail, Ls Mas 


If this pedigree be correct, and it has been in- 
vestigated with some care, Harley was Abigail 
Hill's great-uncle. If, Picansang the Edward 
Harley, son of Edward and Abigail Stephens, 
was his father, he would then have been her 
father’s cousin-German, while the Duchess stood 
in the same relation to her mother; and I think 
I have heard that she stood in the same dezree of 
relationship to both. A. B. R. 


Belmont. 


Special Licences (2°* §, iv. 89.)—By an order 

n his Grace the Lord Primate, dated 30th Oct 

1817, spe cial lice neces were to be granted by the 

Judge of the Prerogative Court to the persons 

following only : — 

1. Prelates of the church and their children. 

2. Peers and Peeresses, their children and 
grandchildren. 

3. Privy Councillors and their children. 

4. Members of Parliament and persons who 
have been such and their children. 

». Great Officers of State. 

6. Baronets and their children. 

7. Knights, including Knights Companions of 
the Bath, and persons having an honour- 
ible appellation by patent or warrant 

from the Crown for services performed. 
8. Judges Spiritual and Temporal and their 
hildren. 

9. King’s (Queen's) Counsel. 

10. Deans of Churche s. 

ll. Gener il ( diTic ers and Admirals. 

12. State Physicians and Physicians and Sur- 
geon-General. : 

13. Officers of the King’s (Queen's) House- 
hold. 

14. Officers of the Lord Lieutenant's House- 
hold, that is to say: Private Secret TY ; 
Chaplains ; Aides-de-Camp ; Steward of 
the Household; Comptroller of the 
Household ; Chamberlain; Gentleman- 
Usher. 

15. Doctors in Divinity. 

This orde r, I need se arcely say, does not pre- 

vent his Grace granting such licences to any other 

person under special circumstances Y. S. M. 


| 
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John Jones (2™ §. vii. 467.) —Your correspond- 
ent G. L. S. has ae a slight mistake as regards 
the publication of “ Attempts in Verse, by John 
Jones, an old Servant.” The book was publishe d 
by subscription, Southey contributing “ bo Intro- 
ductory Essay on the Lives and We ks of our 
uneducated Poets,” which extends over 16 8 pages 
— more than one-half the volume. In winding- 
up this Essay, Southey makes this proclamation : 

“ Before I conclude, I must, however, in my own be- 
half, give notice to all whom it may concern, that I, 
Robert Southey, Poet Laureate, being somewhat ad- 


vanced in years, and having business enoug my own 
fully to occupy as much time as can be devoted to it, 
consistently with a due regard to health, do hereby de- 
cline perusing or inspecting .any MS. f any person 
whatsoever, and desire that no application on that score 


may be made to me from this time forth.” 

It would appear that John Jones, residing at 
Kirkby Hall, near Catterick, applied to Southey 
who, in the summer of 1827, had come to Harro- 
gate with his family, for leave to send him for 
perusal, and his opinion, a book of verses, which 
Southey was good-natured enough to allow him 
to do. The result was that South y recommended 
their publication for the gratification of thos 
“gentle readers” who, havang escaped the wi 
demic disease of criticism, are ever will : 
pleased. W. H. L OGAN. 


Berwick-on-T weed. 


1 
} 
A 


Aldrynton (2™ S. vii. 455.) —The deed in E. B.'s 
possession undoubtedly refers to Aldrington, now 
Alderton, about nine miles from Chippenham, in 
North Wilts, anciently belonging to the family of 
Thomas Gore, Esq., the Wiltshire antiquary. I 
have now before me a fine MS. register of the 
old title-deeds of Aldrington, alias Alderton, in 
the handwriting of Mr. Gore: and on referring 
to the year 1393, I find - Reyner's Tenement” 
was then the property of “John and Isabella 
Hardyng.” Many of these oli title-deeds are 
still in good preservation: and if E. B. is dis- 
posed to restore the one he has to the box in 
which it must once have lain, his courtesy will 
be duly acknowledged by the Rev. J. E. Jack- 
son, Leigh-Delamere, Chippenham J. EB. d. 


Night a Poe m” (4 ' Ss. Vili. 11.)—Refi rring 
to your corresponder Fs inquiry as to the author 
of Night: a Poem, I recollect such a poem being 
published in Glasgow upwards of forty years ago. 
I cannot speak to the exact year, but it was pro- 
bably in 1811. The author was a Mr. George 
Martin, who was a bookkeeper to Messrs. Flem- 
ing and Strang, solicitors. Hehas been dead for 
more than thirty years. I was not aware that he 
had published any other poem than the one re- 
ferred to. A. D. 


Witches worried at a Stake (2"* §, viii. 27.)—I 
hope I do no injustice to Acne in suspecting him 
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not to be aware that the sentence “ to be wirried 
at a steack till they be dead,” &c., means in old 
Scotch, “to be strangled at a stake,” &c. The 
worrying was merely to destroy life with as little 
pain as could be, previous to the body being 
burnt. 

The Scottish Criminal Trials published by the 
Maitland Club, show that what Acue calls “ this 
barbarous penalty,” 
condemnation for witchcraft in Scotland. Z. 


Provincial Words : “ Pishty,” “ Cess-here” (2° 
S. viii. 9.) — The term “ pishty,” which your cor- 
respondent finds employed in calling a young dog, 
is given by Halliwell in a more general sense as 
“a call used to a dog,” without reference to age. 
It is also worthy of observation that a dog is in 
Basque potzoa, and a bitch in German Pefze. 
Are not potzoa, petze, and pishty near akin? It 
is possible that pishty, even if originally feminine 
from petze, may in time have come to be used in- 
discriminately for any individual of the dog kind, 
female or male. 

With respect to the expression 
used in inviting a dog to come to his food, cess or 
sess is a call to feed, and so also is suss; only with 
this difference, that the former is addressed to the 
vanine race, the latter to the porcine. “ Cess, to 
call dogs to eat. South;” “ Sess, invitation to 
a dog to eat something. Dorset:” 
call to swine to eat their suss, or hog-wash. East.” 
(Halliwell.) Suss is so much like the Latin for 
pig that one might be inclined to suppose it the 
original term, and sess or cess only a modification, 
extended to dogs. But perhaps it will be safer 
to conclude that all three, suss, sess, and cess, are 
from the A.-S. take. “And 
hath hym by the bridell sesed ;.” “ Possession and 
(Gower and Froissart.) 

Tuomas 


A Letter to a Clergyman, §c. (2" S. viii. 27.)— 
I have both editions of this spirited Letter; the 
first (1746) bears upon the title by a Lover of 
Truth; and the second (1747), by G. Coade, 
Jun., Merchant at Exeter. 

Mr. Coade addresses his book, in a highly com- 
plimentary strain, to the Bishop of Winchester, 
the famous Hoadly of Bangor, who preceded him 
in battling against arbitrary government in Church 
and State. There appears to have been a heredi- 
tary hatred to tyranny on the part of this pa- 
tronymic of Coade. See A Memorandum of the 
Wonderful Providences of God to a Poor unworthy 
Creature, &c., by John Coad, published in 1849, 
from the original MS., in consequence of being 
favourably noticed by Macaulay. This Sufferer 
joined Monmouth in his attempts to preserve the 
religion and liberties of this kingdom, and falling 
into the hands of Jeffries was banished to Jamaica. 
Like most religious enthusiasts, the Puritan sol- 


” 
“ cess-here, 


* Suss, suss, a 


ceosan, cisan, to 


sesenynge. 


Jors. 


was very common in cases of 
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dier and convict is scant under the head of what 
he calls his ¢emporals, which to us moderns would 
have been the most interesting part of the jour- 
nal. J. 


Negro Slaves sold in England (2"* §. vi. 267. ; 
vii. 153.) — Mr. Saumon will find the following in 
the Quarterly Review (vol. xcvii. No. cxctt. pp. 
209—210.), and he will do well to consult this 
article for other facts regarding Blackamoors, and 
the sale of them. 

“In the Tutler of 1709 we find one offered to the pub- 
lic in the following terms: 

“*A black boy, twelve years of age, fit to wait on a 
gentleman, to be disposed of at Denis’s Coffee-house in 
Finch Lane, near the Royal Exchange.’ 

“ Again, in the Daily Journal, of Sept. 28th, 1728, we 
find another : — 

“«To be sold, a negro boy, aged eleven years. Enquire 
of the Virginia Coffee-house in Threadneedle Street, be- 
hind the Royal Exchange.’ ” 

In the same paper there is an advertisement of 
a runaway black boy, who had my “ Lady Brom- 
field's black in Lincoln’s Inn Fields,” engraved 
on a collar round his neck : “ for,” says the writer, 
“the notion of property in these boys seems to 
have been complete.” 

T. C. AnpeERson, 
H.M.’s 12th Regt. Bengal Army. 


The Game of Squaring (2"¢ S. viii. 8.) — Your 


correspondent W. W. asks for some other ways of 


“ squaring the circle.” I never have happened to 
meet with the one he sent to “N. & Q.,” but en- 
close a few squares of words, *vyhich may be what 


W. W. wishes for : — 
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Stuffynwood. 
Publishing before the Invention of Printing (2” 


S. viii. 11.) — Consult The Origin and Progress 
of Writing, by Thomas Astle, Esq., F.R.S., F.A.S. 


4to., Lond. 1803 (2nd edit.) ; and The History of 


English Poetry, by Tom Warton, edited by Rich. 
Price, 3 vols. 8vo. Lond, 1840. B. 

Clupping Prayer-Books on Good Friday (2 
S. viii. 32.) —Allow me to rectify a small mistake 
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which occurs in my Note on this subject. 
topmost candle of the triangle is not taken out till 
the canticle Benedictus is finished. During that 
canticle, the six candles on the altar are extin- 
guished, one at each alternate verse. Then the 
sole remaining light is removed from the top of 
the triangular candlestick, and concealed behind 
the altar, as before described. F.C. H. 


The Arrows of Harrow.—In “N. & Q.” (2"4 S. 
vii. 463.) you did me the favour to insert a com- 
munication of mine on this subject, and as two 
replies to J. M.’s Query have appeared in your 
paper since which might lead many of your 
readers to think that I was in error, I trust [ 
may be allowed to repeat that “ The device or 
ornament of the crossed arrows over the arms was 
added by Dr. Butler when Head Master of Har- 
row School.” * 

A device consisting of crossed arrows with a 
broken bow was placed at the head of some of the 
lists of the speakers on the speech days, instituted 
after the discontinuance in 1771 of the shooting 
for a silver arrow, and probably before Dr. 
Butler was Head Master. But what I contend 
is, that neither these crossed arrows, nor those 
added to the backs or sides of prize-books, were 
considered as forming any part of the school 
arms. I think it would be impossible to bring to 
light any prize books before Dr. Butler's time 
with the arms of the school, viz., “ a lion ram- 
pant,” surmounted by two crossed arrows, stamp d 
on them. No one, I think, would doubt the 
correct taste, in such a matter as this, of Mr. 
Decimus Burton. He is the architect to the 
governors of the school, and designed the present 
Head Master's house, over the porch of which are 
prominently displayed the school arms. ‘They are 
simply a lion rampant on a shield, with the motto 
“ Donorum Dei Dispensatio Fidelis ” 
underneath. Hi. 


on a scroll 


Eagle and Arrow (2™ §. vi. 178. ; vii. 118.) — 
** Like a young eagle who has lent his plume, 
lo fledge the shaft by which he meets his doom ; 
See their own feathers pluck’d, to wing the dart, 
Which rank Corruption destines for the heart.” 
Moore's Satire, Corruption, published 1808. 
English Bards appeared in 1809. 
T. C. ANDERSON, 
H. M.'s 12th Reg. Bengal Army. 

“ Sketches of Irish Political Characters. (Lond. 
1799.) (2"¢ S. viii. 28.) —- The author was Henry 
M‘Dougull, B.A., of Trinity College, Dublin. 

“AAtevs. 

Dublin. 

Salaries to Mayors (2™ §S. vi. 311.) — The 
mayor of Berwick-on-Tweed is paid 100/. a-year, 
and is expected to give four dinners, i.e. at the 
quarter sessions. He farther receives a sum of 


The | 
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7/. to defray the expenses of a fifth dinner given 
to those who accompany his worship in “ the 
riding of the bounds” on the Ist of May. 

W. H. Logan. 


Berwick. 


Celtic Remains in Jamaica (2"* §. viii. 24.) — 
The term celt, as applied to a bronze axe-head or 
chisel, was first given by Hearne, 150 years ago; 
and Wright (Celt, Roman, and Saxon, p- 73.), 
advises adherence to this name in the proper 
sense of a Roman chisel (celtis*), cautioning his 
readers not to confound the Roman chisel with 
the Celtic peoples. ‘The stone implements men- 
tioned by your correspondent may be compared 
with Wright’s engraving (p. 70.); and may be 
illustrated by the passages in Joshua (v. 2.), and 
Exodus (iv. 25.). The universality of stone im- 
plements in ancient and modern times, over most 
parts of the world, amongst people gradually 
emerging out of barbarismf, precludes us from 
considering the discovery of such in Jamaica as 





any proof or indication whatever of the existence 

of Celtic tribes there, which must be established, 

if at all, by other proof more peculiar and appro- 

priate to that race. T. J. Buckxton. 
Lichtield. 


Stocks (3 Ss. vii. 485.) — The stor 
stationary, ranged by the side of the flight of st: ps 
leading to the Town Hall. They have not been 
used for seven or eight years. ‘Lhe last offender 
on whom they were exercised was a woman. 


W. H. Logan. 
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sAigeeltaneais 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC, 

The Fabric Rolls of York Minster, with an A ppe ndix of 
Tilustrative Documents. (Surtees Socie ty.) 

In this volume, for which the Surtees Society and the 
public are indebted to the able Secretary of the Society, 
the Rev. James Raine, we have materials of the greatest 
interest alike to the antiquary and to the architect. Thx 
Fabric Rolls, which commence about 1360, and end with 
the a mpte of the then clerk of the works in 1639, o¢ 
cupy the first 120 pages of the volume. These are fol- 
lowed by an Appendix, containing no less than sixty-two 
illustrative documents, many of them of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. These, like the rest of the volume 
are accompanied by notes full of most varied and valu- 
able information, and are followed by a Glossary, an 
Index of Names, and one of places. The volume is one 
most creditable to the Surtees Society and to its Editor ; 
and every reader of it will look forward with great in- 
terest to the time when Mr. Raine will be enabled to 
realise the pleasant hope which he holds out to us, of 
weaving out of these materials a history of York’s noble 
Minster in a more popular form. 








* I am not aware, however, of any Latin authority for 
this word. 

+ Herodot. ii. 86.; Ovid, Fasti, iv. 237.; 
513.; Ludolf, Lthiopia, iii. 1 


Juven. vi. 
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